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Fig. 1.—Suort Princesse Drxss. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fic. 1.—Snort Princesse Dress. This stylish dress is of car- 
buncle red velvet combined with cream-colored étamine (canvas), 
embroidered with red chenille and trimmed with white wool lace. 
The false skirt is of cream-colored silk, on which a red velvet panel 
is laid in front, and edged on each side with white lace jabots. 
The side breadths are covered with the écru étamine wrought with 
large red flowers; above these is a slight panier drapery of plain 
étamine, and there are on the sides jabots of white lace. A nar- 
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HOUSE DRESSES. 


row pleating of the cream-colored silk is at the foot. The cor- 
sage has a pointed basque in front, is shorter on the sides, and the 
back extends in box pleats to the end of the skirt in princesse 
fashion. A vest ol the étamine, with smaller flowers embroidered 
upon it, is sloped away to a point in front, and the velvet on the 
sides is cut in shallow scallops. Elbow sleeves, with gauntlet re- 
vers of the embroidered étamine. High velvet collar. A tea-rose 
is at the throat, and the gloves are tan-colored undressed kid. 

Fig. 2.—Tnx Eron Jacket anp Hovse-maip Sxrrt. This Paris 
dress represents the new Eton jacket with a house-maid skirt, to 





Fig. 2.—Eton Jacket anp Hovss-maip Sxirt.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 220.] 


which a pointed apron is added. The skirt, the revers on the 
jacket, and the under-waist (which is buttoned behind) are made 
of tilleul brocaded satin of pale greenish-yellow, while the jacket, 
the deeply pointed apron, and the sash are of dull: green velvet. 
The dog-collar of velvet is fastened slightly on one side. The bro- 
caded satin revers on the jacket and the three-cornered revers on 
the sleeves make the garment more dressy, but can be dispensed 
with on plain cloth or silk jackets. The pointed velvet girdle is 
becoming to stout figures, but a softly folded silk sash may be 
used for slight waists. 
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“ Harrer’s Youne Prore deserves to be successful. 
The pictures are first-rate. All young people will be 
charmed with them, and with the short humorous 
stories."—Literary World, London. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iuivstraten WeeKry. 


Number 281, published March 17, is an especial- 
ly interesting and well illustrated number. 
” The Sront-page is an excellent engraving, entitled 
“ The Last Coast of the Season.” Occupying an- 
other full page ix an engraving Srom a picture by 
J. Macponap, entitled 


“THE FISHING CAMP,” 


which illustrates an article by Kirk Munror. 
Both of these illustrations are fine examples of the 
best style of wood-engraving. 

Mr. Howarp Py t's quaint fairy story, “ How 
Dame Margery Twist Saw More than was Good 
for Her.” with characteristic illustrations by the 
author, will de light all reade rs, and those who are 
following the fortunes of * Rolf House” and its 
inmates will be deeply interested in the turn of 
events developed in the present installment, 

Mrs. Lucy ©. Litt contributes an article on 
“ The English Madrigal,” and Mus. Sanester tells 
for young readers some intere sting anecdotes about 
the home life of Cuar.es Dickens. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprn’s Younc Prorie 


will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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CH” Our next nunher will contain a Patrern- 
suker SuppLemMent, with a large variety of full- 
sized patterns, l/ustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Spring Dresses for House and Street Wear ; 
Cloaks and Dresses for Girls of all ages ; Para- 
sols; Chair Backs ; Footstools ; Fancy Articles, 
, ete. ; with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 
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A FEATURE OF HOME. 


FPNUE family in which there are no chil- 
i] dren is one very much to be pitied, 
whether they are aware of it or not. They 
can be as neat and orderly as if the uphol- 
sterer had just put the house in their hauds 
newly furnished, with no confusion, no 
crumbs, no scattered toys, no disarrange- 
ment of furniture, no little finger-marks on 
doors or window-panes or mirrors, nothing 
to interfere with exquisite precision; they 
are as quiet, too, as it is pleasant to them 
to be—as quiet as a tomb, in fact—with no 
slamming doors, hubbub, outcry, or other 
noise to prevent people from thinking their 
own thoughts; they have the whole world 
of the household life to themselves; there 
is no one to bother them with multitudinous 
questions about all the miracles of creation 
and its unanswerable problems; there is no 
one to compel them te tell stories till bed- 
time brings the relief that comes no other- 
wise, or to silig ‘songs, or to read just one 
more chapter, or to invent conundrums; 
there is no pile of little breeches worn at 
the knee, and little stockings worn every- 
where, to be mended, of new garments to be 
made, of rents to be repaired, of dolls to be 
dressed; there is peace at the table, too, 
peace and quiet, and that not sub ense, al- 
though itis possibly that sort of peace which 
some folks call a desert; one can have on 
the table, also, such dishes as one wishes, 
without regard to the question of whether 
the little mouths will long for some of them, 
and the little stomachs will be injured there- 
by, and one will not have the damask soiled 
by the spilled milk and scattered morsels 
of the little ones, and conversation can be 
pursued equally without regard as to wheth- 
er it is good or bad for little ears, and with- 
out interruptions of childish talking and 
laughing; the game of whist, moreover, in 
this quiet and contented family, or the read- 
ing aloud in the evening, is not to be broken 
up by the crying of a waking child which 
causes the mother to spring up from her 
chair and run to its comfort, and makes the 
rest of the company await her return im- 
patiently, or give up the pleasure for good 
and all. In this orderly family where there 
are no children there is, moreover, no get- 
ting up on cold nights to cover restless lit- 
tle bodies balf a dozen times a night, with 
croup hovering in the air; there is no quar- 
antine with scarlet fever and diphtheria 
shutting out agreeable callers or preventing 
visits, aud obliging one to stay confined at 
home ; but, on the other side, there are com- 
fortable morning naps without disturbauce 
from crowing voices and pattering feet and 
usurpation of the bed by lovely imps who 
banish sleep; and, to crown all, in this quiet 
and orderly family there is a world of 
money to be spent on drives, theatres, con- 
certs, books, Lowers, guests, fine clothes, 





and what not, which otherwise would be 
absorbed by small wardrobes, shoes to in- 
finity, school bills, music bills, doctors’ bills, 
and all the countless additional expenses 
which follow in the wake of babies. 

Taking the bead-roll of their physical 
comforts, perhaps it does not look as if that 
household were so very much to be pitied, 
after all. They have peace, quiet, order, 
heatness, amusement, money; they have 
everything—but happiness. For, with all 
the rest, there is always something wanting, 
a void, an ache, when they come to think of 
it; with all their luxuries one sole luxury, 
the greatest of them all, is missing. Luxu- 
ries: for that, in spite of all the orderliness 
and quiet there is without them, is what ev- 
ery human heart that has warm blood cireu- 
lating through it esteems children to be in 
the house. And not only are children luxu- 
ries, when all is said, but, we might say, 
necessities, if the instincts and yearnings 
of the heart deserve satisfaction ; and pos- 
sibly not necessities only, but rights; cer- 
tainly to be considered luxuries, as one may 
cousider all beautiful, precious, costly, and 
delightful things in that light; one can do 
without them, indeed, but how wretchedly! 

What woman, deserving the name of wo- 
man, is there who would not rather have 
the crumbs, the confusion, the Babel of 
tongues, the débris of toys, and all the dis- 
arrangement, than miss the little caresses 
and clasping arms; who would not rather 
go about replacing the disturbed furniture, 
wiping off the finger-marks; whose nerves 
are not in reality more upset by the thought 
that there are no children in the house, none 
—to enter into the abstract part of the ques- 
tion—to bring the next generation into per- 
sonal communication, none to connect her 
with posterity, or by the still sadder thought 
that little children have gone out of the 
house and left it desolate—whose nerves, we 
say, are not more upset by these thoughts 
aud sensations than by all the noise and 
outery and hubbub a whole clan of children 
could make; who would not rather have the 
countless stockings to darn, rents to repair, 
tiers to make, than all the lazy leisure that 
comes without them, or than the labor of 
embroidering cabbages on canvas and call- 
ing them roses? What woman of the race is 
there who would willingly miss that twi- 
light hour when little people cluster round 
the knee, and she feels that she is the dear- 
est, best, and greatest, the bulwark between 
them and a cruel world, and that they are 
the delight of life? We even doubt if the 
nicest and most precise housekeeper to be 
found, provided she has any red blood in her 
veins, would not prefer to have the milk 
spilled on her best damask cloth every day 
at table than to have no one there to spill 
it, and if the gayest and most pleasure-loy- 
ing woman alive, if she have any nice in- 
stincts worth speaking of, would not prefer 
the bedside with her baby to all the whist 
and vitesse and commerce with cards to be 
had. 

Moreover, it is not absolutely necessary 
that the milk should be spilled in reckless 
abandon, or that finger-marks on clean paint 
should become an institution, or disorderli- 
ness be indulged as if it were an inherent 
trait of the childish temperament. It is 
really quite often within the power of a 
naturally neat and orderly mother to make 
her children from the start as neat and or- 
derly as it is desirable that children should 
be. And what is there in all the precise 
perfectness of the array of parlor and hall 
and dining-room that in pleasure-giving 
properties can in the least compare with 
the free bound of the heart at the sound of 
the dancing foot, the joyous voice, at the 
sight of the golden head, the wide-open eyes, 
the lovely lips with the pearls between 
them, at thought of the opening life now 
nursed and guarded by security and glad- 
ness, at the eager determination that no ef- 
fort shall be lost to continue to hedge that 
life about with the same security and glad- 
ness? 

There is no keener pleasure in life than 
what is called an object in life, that object 
being outside of one’s own individuality; 
and this is what children give to those who 
are so fortunate as to be their possessors, 
whether they are their own by birth or only 
by adoption ; and a pleasure quite as keen is 
that produced by the absolute unselfishness 
of the good parent, which leaves the heart 
and conscience clean as it makes the life 
blest. And not all the sorrow and suffering 
that come with the sickness and death of 
children are capable of counterbalancing the 
deep and perfect joy that comes with their 
health and lives, and not that alone, but 
which comes with the remembrance of such 
health and life as they had before they laid 
them down. 

After all, let the house be as neat and or- 
derly as it may, and destitute of children 
withal, it seems but a lodging-house on the 
way, a trausicnt and temporary caravansary 
on the march of life, possibly an easy and 
agreeable place to dally iu awhile, but lack- 











ing the chief feature of ahome. It has no 
permanence; the one thing that points to 
permanence and gives it a future is want- 
ing; when the present occupants are gone 
it has gone with them. The home, the real 
home, is not only full of voices and move- 
ment, but it promises a continuance of them 
for at least one generation. If it is not 
through sons and daughters, it must be 
through nephews and nieces, aud so it is 
self-evident that children of some sort must 
stand in every family as promise and secu- 
rity of its continuance and health. 





‘WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FLOOD-TIDE OF YOUTH. 
7 one who returns in middle or later life, like 
myself, to dwell in some college town where 
the first years of youth were spent, there is some- 
thing that may fairly be called tremendous in the 
presence of that flood-tide of youth which surges 
forever through the streets. It is at first dis- 
maying, then interesting, and at last quite ab- 
sorbing in its fascination. The new-comer soon 
finds that he has in a manner to hold himself 
firm against it as against an incoming sea. To 
say that he feels insignificant before it is to say 
nothing; it carrieth him away as with a flood. 
What is all that which makes up the sum of his 
personal existence—his childhood, his early loves 
and hopes and fears, his gratified or ungratified 
ambitions, and what he calls his work in the world 
—in presence of this resistless wave of another 
generation, sweeping on to replace him and to 
annihilate the very trace of him and his ? 
“ Who brings his little vanity, his grave 
Appeal to men’s applause or wouder.... 
Flash o’er the graven sands a liberal wave 
And let us know no more his memory or his blood.” 
It is not that these unconscious boys are dis- 
tinctly aware how secure is their tenure, how in- 
secure and brief is yours. That is the worst of 
it. A tinge of self-consciousness would imply a 
trace of weakness. Their demeanor is never 
defiant or insolent ; it would be too flattering were 
it thus. Such a bearing would imply a certain 
equality; whereas there is no equality between 
those who possess the future and those who only 
hold the defined and limited past. You are not 
slighted as an individual, but simply superseded 
as a generation. There is no equality between 
Shakespeare’s dying King Henry and the Prince 
Hal who tries.ou his crown, In the case of these 
college youths, disrespect would be almost com- 
plimentary; it is the supreme and absolute in- 
difference that overwhelms. You may have your 
place in the world, such as it is. “Old age hath 
yet its honor and its toil.” They neither assert 
nor deny it. Why should they? They simply 
shoulder their way through the world of maturer 
persons, triumphantly heedless, like the conquer- 
ing Goths through the streets of Rome, or a par- 
ty of California miners through the Louvre. 
“The accumulations of the past may be all very 
well,” they seem to say, “ but ours is the future.” 
They are right; that future is in their hands, 
with its coming art and statesmanship, Rome, 
Louvre, and all. This they know, or it is true 
without their knowing it, which makes them still 
more resistless and insuperable than if they 
knew it. 
There is not a trace of any spirit of unkind- 
ness about all this; they would as soon think of 
being unkind to the portrait of their great-grand- 


father. You may even invade their haunts un- 
molested. If you go with a young niece or daugh- 


ter to an assembly, they receive you with grave 
courtesy and with a respect that penetrates to the 
marrow of your bones, showing how utterly you 
are removed from their world. They even glance 
at you with a pleased interest sometimes, as if one 
of the Copley paintings had come down from the 
wall of Memorial Hall and walked and talked. It 
is to them inconceivable that you should like to 
come there ; but if you do, they really like to have 
you. They do not compliment you by the slight- 
est jealousy or resentment. They would gladly 
put you on a raised seat with the other chaperors, 
and give you, as they give them, bouquets and ice- 
cream ; all that is left of the intoxicating sweets 
of youth. It is this careless courtesy that is the 
crowning banishment. In all Tourguéneff’s nov- 
els I know of no scene more powerful than that 
closing chapter of Lisa where the participant 
in a great domestic tragedy comes back in later 
years and bursts in upon a gay circle of youths 
and maidens, the kindred and namesakes of those 
whotook part in that earlier heart-break—a joyous 
group, who gather laughingly around him, vague- 
ly recall for an instant the names that made up 
all of life to him, and then whirl away, not even 
noticing him when he leaves the house. 

But there really is no need of sorrow in dwell- 
ing amidst this ever-rising tide. As Algernon in 
Patience regards himself as a trustee for beauty, 
to preserve it, show it, and make the most of it, 
so these exuberant children are trustees for youth. 
It is amusing to notice that sometimes, indeed, 
they, like Algernon, grow weary of their trust, 
and even enjoy assuming the attitudes of old age 
a little while. No white-haired man is so old— 
or would be, if he could help it—as many a col- 
lege bard at twenty who writes for himself, as Dr. 
Holmes wrote when little more than that age: 


“ Alas! the morning dew is gone— 
Gone ere the full of day.” 


How delicious it is to boast of age when one is 
young, and of misery when one is happy! It is 
like the delight of a fresh young girl at wearing 
hair-powder and attempting to look old; the more 
venerable the fashion, the more radiant becomes 
her blooming youth ; but let her hair really grow 
gray for a day, and see how she likes it! Yet 
hence with the cruel suggestion! why should we 
kuow how she likes it? Her turn will come svon 





enough. Be the trustee for youth while you can, 
my fair one, and you too, jubilant and tumultu- 
ous boys, Gray hairs will bring you something 
that is worth all youth’s spring-tide. That some- 
thing is what it is now the fashion to call “ altru- 
ism”’—the power of being happy in another’s hap- 
piness, the last and most blessed of all Heaven’s 
gifts to man. You have a thousand advantages 
over your venerable relative who stands, an un- 
observed wall-flower, behind you; but he has one 
vast advantage that you can not share: he can 
partake in imagination of every thrill of your hap- 
piness, for he has had it all; but you can not com- 
prehend an atom of his, for you have not come to 
it. As he watches his daughter or his favorite 
niece with divided emotions in the ball-room— 
enraged, as Howells says, when she has not a part- 
ner, and jealous when she has—he still has a plea- 
sure that he would not, on the whole, exchange 
for yours. Your enjoyments are more ardent, it 
may be, but his have wider range, for they repre- 
sent the whole genial sympathy of matured ex- 
istence, 

And beyond all this—and still more utterly be- 
yond the comprehension of the young—is that 
sense of wealth and inherent resources in the hu- 
man race which we obtain from watching this in- 
cessant tide. What the individual loses by it in 
importance, humanity gains, In saner moments 
1 am able not merely to acquiesce, but positively to 
exult, in the thought that a new generation is to 
supersede all that my own contemporaries with 
such vast effort have accomplished ; to make our 
seeming wealth poverty, our successes superflu- 
ous, our deeds forgotten, Not only is it the new 
generation’s right, but it is the glory of the race, 
thus to obliterate all predecessors. It proves that 
the life of humanity on this planet is an ocean, 
not a pond; nay, it is more than an ocean, for it 
has a tlood-tide, but no ebb. cee ee 





THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
NOTES OF A CURIOSITY-HUNTER. 


THE gods of the extreme Orient and of the ex- 

treme Occident find themselves almost in jux- 
taposition among the foreign exhibits; and if the 
graceful goddess Kouan-yin did not keep her long 
eyes closed in meditation, she might perceive, 
culy a few paces away, through the multicolored 
maze of banners and pendent scrolls and painted 
lanterns, the faces of Aztec gods, and the strange 
figures chiselled upon the bass-reliefs of old Yu- 
catan palaces and temples. Unfortunately the 
American deities are at present unrecognizable, 
except by some scholarly expert in archeology, 
and the divinities of the Celestial Empire remain 
nameless upon the catalogues, so that any temp- 
tation to speculate in comparative mythology can 
not just now be safely indulged. There seems to 
one, however, in this singular approximation of 
Western and Eastern religious symbolism, some 
food for philosophical reflection, Is it utterly 
unreasonable to believe that the dream of a uni- 
versal religion, if not of a universal republic, 
might ultimately be realized by the aid of those 
very influences which industrial expositions rep- 
resent and expand ? 

When fully arranged and properly catalogued, 
the Mexican archeological display can not fail to 
engross the attention of scholarly visitors. The 
originals of most of the antiquities on exhibit re- 
main in the National Museum of Mexico, but the 
models are faithful to a degree which leaves no 
room for regret. Relics of Uxmal, of Palenque, 
and of Mitla will doubtless be recognized by those 
familiar with the superb volumes of Désiré Char- 
nay and other explorers, and who are interested 
in the great riddle that has never yet found a 
decipherer—whence the suggestions of Asia and 
of Africa in this ancient American architecture ? 
How came that Egyptian monster, the Sphinx, to 
find a home in Yucatan? Who conceived the 
almost purely Greek types chiselled upon the pal- 
aces of Uxmal? How happens it that a hiero- 
phantic figure in one of the Palenque bass-reliefs 
should have a coitfure unmistakably elephantine— 
a sort of mitre modelled precisely in the likeness 
of the great pachyderm’s head, with bristling 
tusks, and trunk uplifted as if trumpeting? Does 
the fact justify us in believing the legend of 
Asiatic migrations beyond the Pacific? or might 
we dare to believe that the ancient American civ- 
ilization was already flourishin,; at that remote 
period when the mastodon or some mighty allied 
mammal belonged to the living fauna of Mexico ? 
These are but a few of the puzzles which can 
only be unravelled by some such discovery as led 
to the interpretation of the Assyrian inscriptions 
and the perusal of the tile libraries of Nineveh. 

The costumbres mejicanos also find themselves 
in competition with the imitative art of China, 
which has placed on exhibition not only Lillipu- 
tian models, in terra-cotta or in wood, of her in- 
dustrial classes, but likewise many life-size figures 
of the same description which deserve to be ad- 
mired. The spectacled student, seated at a small 
table, with his abacus and unfinished theme be- 
fore him, and kis brush ready to begin another 
column of kiai-shu characters upon the half- 
written page, has deceived a good many visitors, 
and has even, I believe, been asked several ques- 
tions by near-sighted people. But there are some 
specimens of model-work in the Guatemala de- 
partment which, though certainly insignificant as 
to material and artistic finish, are more extraor- 
dinary in several respects than either the Mexi- 
can or Chinese figurines, Like both, they are in- 
tended to represent various classes of people; but 
they are very small figures indeed, and are made 
of paper or cotton stretched over wire frames, 
At first you would take them for some novel va- 
riety of toys: an ordinary cigar box would hold 
at least fifty of them. When placed in an up- 
right position on a table or desk, especially if the 
surface be dark, they please very much by their 
animated poses and their surprisingly accurate 
color; they appear to be soldiers, sailors, Indian 
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hunters, gymnasts, circus riders, and dancing girls. 
In their case distance does certainly lend enchant- 
ment to the view; for close examination reveals 
that the pretty bodies are shapeless, the features 
apparently meaningless daubs, the brilliant cos- 
tumes bits of ravelled cotton or crumpled paper. 
In short, the figures are illusions, but illusions 
charmingly conceived, bearing witness that their 
Indian artificer possesses some tricks of form 
and color worthy of a scene-painter. 

In the same little chamber containing the Chi- 
nese household gods—corresponding with the an- 
tique dares and penates of the Occident—may be 
seen a very remarkable sample of the literature 
of the empire. It is a Chinese agricultural en- 
eyclopedia in twenty-four thin volumes — the 
modern reprint of a work composed during the 
latter part of the Ming dynasty, or about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, by Su Kouang 
Ki, a great Chinese official. The volumes are 
very creditably illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts in black and white, explaining pictorially 
the character of all agricultural implements and 
the manner of using them to the best advantage. 
It is very difficult to understand how so exhaust- 
ive a publication can be sold in China for ong 
dollar and thirty-five cents. 

To an Orientalist the Chinese banners and 
scrolls painted with ideographic characters of the 
styles known as échouen-shu, li-shu, kiai-shu, and 
sung-shu are scarcely less interesting in a liter- 
ary way than the printed literature upon indus- 
trial topics. The Commissioner’s office contains 
a long tablet bearing the name for China in an- 
cient tchouen characters of gold upon a crimson 
ground, “The Great Pure Kingdom.” On the 
left is a screen decorated with the character sig- 
nifying “Power”; on the right a companion 
screen offers the emblem of the party- colored 
disk—with a black spot upon a white ground 
and a white spot upon a dark ground — which 
mystically pictures the union of the Male and 
Female principle in Chinese metaphysics. Before 
the principal entrance is fixed a Chinese inserip- 
tion in huge red letters, signifying “The Great 
Cotton Exposition.” I offer the following inter- 
esting specimens as examples of the many oth- 
er scroll-sentences which are suspended in all 
directions ; 


“The gathering together in this place of rare things 
will beget intercourse with foreign nations, and thus 
increase the wealth of China. The results of this great 
Exposition will be of immense advantage to the Black- 
haired race.” 

“Tn an exhibition where all rare things are brought 
together the ingenuity of the workman excites the 
admiration of the beholders.” 


“The ptempt and energetic execution of a wise de- 
sign is known to all nations, its beneficent results 
are universal, and happiness follows with the follow- 
ing of the seasons,” 


Some inscriptions are poetical; others are sim- 
ple words of welcome, as “Joy be with you.” 
Others, again, represent the titles of high offi- 
cials, which are always borne before them upon 
banners. 

Indian literature is not unrepresented at the 
Exposition, and the display, although very limit- 
ed, is interesting. I found it as if by accident 
among the wool-growers’ exhibits sent from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and a very tiny show- 
case is devoted to it. The books are all in Ben- 
galee, and include works upon physies (Padartha 
Bijnana) and chemistry, illustrated with excel- 
lent wood-cuts, and a volume upon Indian medi- 
cal jurisprudence. The latter, furnished with mar- 
ginal notes in English, contains some decidedly 
curious chapters, such as those on the means of 
ascertaining by external marks the particular 
creed to which the dead man belonged; on the 
secret poisons criminally used in India; on the 
special tortures inflicted under the government 
of native rulers ; and on the subject of premature 
marriages among the Hindoos. The author of 
the three books referred to—Kanny Loll Dey 
bears. not only the title of Rai Bahadoor, but also 
those of F.S.C., C.J.E., and a host of others, sig- 
naling his relation to European as well as Indian 
scientific societies. The adoption of his works 
by the Indian government as text-books in the 
Bengal educational establishments appears to in- 
dicate sterling qualities, for English science has 
distinguished itself in India by the severe positiv- 
ism of its methods quite as much as by the im- 
mensity of results obtained, and the Rai Baha- 
door’s work must have been subjected to critical 
analysis of a searching kind ere obtaining official 
recognition. 

Is it because comparative human anatomy is 
yet in its infancy as a science, or is it for lack of 
desirable models, that so many fine sculptors lim- 
it their idealization of race characteristics to faces 
and costumes? This was a question I could not 
help asking myself as I stood in front of the py- 
ramidal display of bronzes in the Parisian depart- 
ment. There are two striking life-size figures 
there—immense lampadaires, destined to decorate 
the approach to some palatial stairway—a man 
and a woman. The somewhat vague title “Es- 
claves Cipayes” confirms the impression of India 
the first glance at their faces creates. The man is 
nude, save for a cloth about his loins; the wo- 
man’s torso is undraped. Both figures are re- 
plete with melancholy beauty. Still, the longer one 
gazes at them—especially at the male figure— 
the more visible becomes the fact that the artist 
has imitated European models too closely in re- 
gard to the anatomy of the extremities and to 
muscular accentuation. These bronzes are cer- 
tainly attractive; but I turned from them with 
pleasure to a marble head of Abraham Lincoln 
by a domestic chisel—a noble idealization of the 
American face, so intelligently potent, majestic, 
intense, so meagre—as witli the spareness of fine 
blood, the leanness of the thorough-bred. “Strong 
Western face!” I heard a visitor exclaim, who seem- 
ed tw have overlouked certain physiognomical re- 
semblances between the eagle types of Lincoln 
and of Emerson. Larcapio Hearn. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LUSTROUS FABRICS. 


EVERAL of the materials used in newly im- 

ported French dresses are revivals of fabrics 
that were in vogue fifteen or twenty years ago; 
among these are the silk-faced serges, the lus- 
trous mohairs, French poplins, and the Algérienne 
stripes of gay colors, or in self-color across wool 
stuffs that may be either as heavy as cloth or 
else as light as grenadine or veiling. The silk 
serges have all the wool at the back, serving as 
a substantial foundation for the glossy silk twills 
which cover the surface of the right side. These 
now come in both plain and figured fabrics, and 
the two stuffs may be combined in one costume, 
to which some velvet is added for trimming. 
Thus in the new gray-blue silk serge the plain 
fabric is used for the pleated skirt, and three 
rows of inch-wide blue velvet ribbon are passed 
around it as a border. The basque has figures 
of linked blue rings woven all through it, and 
this serves also for the sash-like drapery, The 
officer’s collar, square plastron, and the cuffs are 
of dark blue velvet. The lustrous mohairs are 
shown in écru, brown, silver gray, and stone 
blue shades, and are made up in combination with 
taffeta silks or with velvet, which is usually of a 
contrasting color; for instance, stone-colored mo- 
hair has bias folds of dark red taffeta silk up the 
left side of the lower skirt; a wide revers of this 
silk is on the long apron of the over-skirt, and a 
pleated vest in the basque. Similar dresses are 
shown of écru mohair with brown silk, and of 
pearl gray with dark green taffeta. The silver 
gray mohairs are considered especially stylish, 
and are made over lower skirts of pleated white 
wool, with a vest of this wool, and the trimming 
is galloon of silver threads on a white braid 
foundation, and large filigree silver buttons. 
These mohair and serge dresses are made up 
without wraps, and are to be worn in the street 
with small jackets of serge, cloth, or corduroy. 


FRENCH POPLIN, DELAINE, ETC. 


The French poplin, or, as it is also called, faille 
francaise, resembles gros grain of fine reps, and is 
almost of as light weight as the silk surahs which 
it promises to rival for summer dresses. The 
most delicate shades of rose, blue, and buff are 
shown in these fabrics, as well as darker olives, 
the new dull moyendge blue, drab, stone - color, 
and brown, and these are to be combined with 
various thin summer goods, such as étamine, 
grenadine, and piece lace, and, like all fanciful 
stuffs, velvet is to be used to further enrich them ; 
the wool laces and velvet or moiré ribbons are also 
used for their garniture. As this thin poplin is 
as soft as the favorite Siciliennes, it is much used 
for draperies, and these match the waist of the 
dress, while the skirt may be entirely different. 
A guide for such a dress is one prepared for aft- 
ernoon receptions, composed of a pale blue pop- 
lin polonaise over a skirt of white delaine, in 
which are tapestry figures done in cross stitch in 
many colors, The polonaise has olive green vel- 
vet laid in small folds on its collar, and as a vest 
and cuffs, with small jabots of white wool lace 
for trimming. At the foot of the white wool 
skirt is a narrow pleating of olive velvet ribbon 
nearly covered by a gathered ruffle of the white 
wool lace. Bows of olive velvet are set about on 
the over-dress, and the tapestry figures on the 
skirt reproduce the pale blue and olive of the 
over-dress, adding pale rose tints as well. The 
old-fashioned mousseline de laine is a soft smooth 
wool fabric, which is now revived in plain colors 
or with embroidered figures, and the challies of 
twenty years ago are also seen, with the figures in 
bright colors printed upon them. 


THE ALGERIENNE STRIPES. 

The Algérienne stripes of many gay colors 
across the fabric from selvedge to selvedge are 
very effective in grenadines or nuns’ veiling for 
combination with plain goods. The armure black 
grenadines are used as the principal part of a 
costume, with a Breton vest and plain lower skirt 
that has three cross stripes of pale blue with 
golden brown or olive, with black armure stripes 
as well, or else the gayest scarlet stripes are al- 
ternated with dull green and gold with black 
stripes at intervals. For very light dresses for 
summer evenings the nuns’ veilings have the 
bayadere stripes of white or silver or gilt, to be 
made up with plain white veiling. For children’s 
dresses, especially for kilt skirts and for sash 
drapery, there are heavier wools, with the bright- 
est cross stripes of blue with gold and green, or 
red with blue, or else brown with yellow and red. 


OTHER FANCIFUL STUFFS. 


The presence of many fanciful stuffs is re- 
marked in all the shops instead of the staple 
goods so long used. Conspicuous among these 
are the canvas fabrics, which are so openly woven 
that they will be apt to fray in the seams, and 
for this reason it will be best to use them mere- 
ly for skirts, though their coolness commends 
them for corsages, and they are found among the 
importations made up in entire dresses. The 
écru canvas in small meshes makes quiet and 
tasteful dresses, with wool lace of the same shade 
and some ribbon bows for garniture. A silk false 
skirt and waist lining is necessary for such a 
dress. Navy blue canvas is made in the same 
way, or else either of these colors is combined with 
moiré silk or with changeable silk. Brown can- 
vas over blue and red changeable silk, with brown 
wool lace for trimming, is a favorite combination. 


VARIOUS HINTS. 


A simple and pretty way to arrange the back 
of a short basque of a summer silk or wool dress 
is to cut the lower ends of the two middle back 
forms and the side forms next into slender scal- 
lops, each form making a separate scallop, which 
is neatly faced. Then under these four scallops 





is set a knife-pleating of the material, which sup- 
ports them and peeps out in the spaces between. 
Black lace dresses are being made up over moiré 
silk, which is chosen in large waves. The lace 
covers the watered silk, and its beauty is en- 
hanced by this foundation, and a great deal of 
watered ribbon is then used in small bows and 
as a wide sash on the dress. Lead beads of blue 
tints and lead blue silks will be used in combina- 
tion with black laces. Black and gold will also 
remain in favor for the galloons which are to 
take the place of passementeries. 


THE USE OF RIBBONS, ETC. 


The moyendage coloring is to be given to dress- 
es of pale self-color by the use of ribbons of three 
or four colors tied together in bows that form a 
panel trimming down the sides of the skirt, or 
suggest a vest on the basque. Moiré ribbons an 
inch wide, that are gros grain—not satin—on the 
wrong side, are clustered together, showing dull 
blue, pale pink, and sage green on a dress of 
écru batiste that has borders of South Kensington 
embroidery done in crewels of these moyendge 
colors. Inch-wide velvet ribbons form bows on 
the delicate India silks that have pale cream-col- 
ored grounds, with fine thread-like vines all over 
them in the colors used in the velvet bows. Thus 
dull green and pale rose ribbons are tied togeth- 
er amid jabots of Oriental lace on a cream-tinted 
silk that has a wild-rose vine outlined all over it. 

A more dashing combination has black oval 
figures with a scarlet poppy in each as the de- 
sign on an écru foulard, and this is trimmed with 
scarlet and black velvet bows laid on écru em- 
broidered batiste. These bows are made different- 
ly for the various parts of the dress; thus at the 
throat a single knot of long loops is used, while 
on the wrists of the same corsage there are sin- 
gle square bows of four loops and four forked 
ends, two of which may be rose-color and two 
of green. Three sets of long-looped bows of 
three kinds of ribbons are suspended from straps 
across the side to form a panel, and vests are 
made of a succession of loops in rows and lap- 
ping. The dark blue foulards that are worn 
every summer, no matter what novelties are 
brought out, are now trimmed with écru em- 
broidery on net placed down the front of the 
basque in two revers that slope to a point at the 
waist, and are fastened there with a bow of blue 
velvet ribbon, or else they are beld down by a 
half-belt of velvet beginning in the under-arm 
seams, and fastened in front by an old-silver 
buckle. The collar and turned-up cuffs are 
made of the écru embroidery, and the dress is 
otherwise of one fabric. . For the more fanciful 
toilettes of very light surah or of French poplin 
the gauze ribbons with moyendge colors and de- 
signs are used ; and these will also be employed 
on finer canvas fabrics, on the new surah grena- 
dines which are like gauze, on silk muslins, and 
nuns’ veiling. Lace jabots will be much used in 
double rows down each side of summer silk 
dresses, but to make them more effective they 
are mounted over bright-colored satin or watered 
silk. Some new handkerchief dresses are intro- 
duced, with fine lines for borders, and very small 
figures in the middle. The Eton jacket is much 
used on dresses for very young ladies. This 
jacket is illustrated on the first page of this paper, 
and a picture of a similar corsage, with the jacket 
front and back like a basque, was given on page 
149 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XVIII. Either of 
these designs is excellent for spring woollen 
dresses of light serge or bison cloth, with a vest 
and sash of changeable silk, and cord or beads 
for edging the jacket. 


COLLARS, SCARFS, ETC. 


Linen collars are high and straight in military 
style, but the corners in front are curved instead 
of being square. A row of fine thick needle- 
work or an edge of hem-stitching forms the trim- 
ming. The turned-over fronts in English style 
are also seen again. To wear with open-throated 
dresses a short chemisette of embroidery or of 
tucking, with drawn-work or insertion between 
groups of tucks, is added to plain or embroidered 
linen collars. For travelling, these high shapes, 
with a well-starched chemisette, are made of 
barred, striped, or embroidered ginghams or per- 
cales. 

Mull or silk muslin scarfs and square necker- 
chiefs have bands and stripes in many dull moy- 
endge colors. There are also printed designs of 
birds and flowers of natural colors in the borders 
of square mull kerchiefs for the neck. Wide 
white embroidered muslin scarfs will still be used 
as neck-ties by little girls. 

The canvas and muslin folds with silver threads 
forming cross-bars, or with silver braid edging 
each fold, are much used with black dresses, and 
by many are preferred to those finished with gilt. 
For mourning are folds of black silk muslin with 
tiny bead-stitched dots of embroidery upon them 
to be worn in the neck and sleeves, and also to 
form plastrons gathered in the open square neck. 


HOSIERY. 


Plain black hosiery will remain in fashion dur- 
ing the summer, and will be worn with dresses of 
any color for day and evening alike. Those who 
can afford silk hosiery for general wear use it all 
the year, choosing the heavy raw silk stockings 
for winter and the lighter bright silk for sum- 
mer. Small sprays or dots of embroidery, either 
white, black, or colored, are on the instep by way 
of decoration, and others are simply clocked on 
the sides. Slate and lead colored stockings are 
also worn by women of fashion, and merchants 
provide navy blue, seal brown, écru, and dark 
wine-colored hosiery to match costumes. These 
are shown in the real Balbriggans, and also in the 
genuine lisle-thread stockings. Nearly all color- 
ed stockings have white soles, and some have the 
entire foot white. Unbleached Balbriggans are 
being used again in the very fine qualities that 
cost from $2 50 to $6 a pair. Black ribbed 





stockings with white soles are preferred to all 
others for children, yet those of dark brown, 
blue, or dull red are used to match the color of 
their dresses. Short socks will be in favor for 
small boys to wear with their kilt suits during 
the summer, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Srern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


At Mr. KLunDER’s recent flower show, in his 
shop on Fifth Avenue, several magniticent Gloire 
de Paris roses were distributed, with well-known 
names attached to their stems, on What was sup- 
posed to bea dinner table. There were no guests, 
of course, although the guests had been selected. 
The “imaginary guests” made a queer crowd— 
Mrs. Augusta Evans and the late Mr. Pog, the 
late Mr. Hernricu Herne and Miss Kare Fig.p, 
and other pairs equally well matched. Mr, 
KLuNDER’sexhibition proved incontestably that 
Americans, and especially New- Yorkers, take 
more interest in flowers than other people do. 
This fact, indeed, has often been spoken of by 
European travellers. 

—It is quite likely that women will soon be 
admitted as members to the Fencers’ Club. At 
any rate, the suggestion has been made, and the 
club’s executive committee, including such gal- 
lant gentlemen as Mr. A. 8. Carwart, Mr. M. 
M. How.anp, Mr. Murray Mircue cy, and Mr. 
Karrick Ri@@s, have promised to consider it 
seriously. Certain afternoons and evenings will 
be set apart for the women fencers, who, natu- 
rally, will be selected from our best families. On 
the whole, the Fencers’ Club has not gone wrong 
thistime. In Paris, women fence with vigor and 
skill; in New York, they could not fail to be 
delighted with this refreshing and graceful ex- 
ercise. 

—Miss Kate FIe.p, who spent several weeks 
in Washington recently with the McCuLLocu 
family, is coming to New York, and will soon 
give a series of lectures here. 

—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN—the late Mr. Ivory 
CHAMBERLAIN’S son—who was for a long time 
Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT’S private secreta- 
ry, and who went to Paris two or three years 
ago to start the Morning News there, has sold 
out his interest in that successful one-cent pa- 
per, and is now in Florida. It is said that Mr. 
TuHornvyke Rice is now the proprietor of the 
Morning News, and of its French counterpart, Le 
Matin. 

—It is felt that the results of the election of 
officers at the Athletic Club this year are entire- 
ly satisfactory. Mr. Wittiam R. TRAVERS has 
been one of the best friends of this organization, 
and it was proper that he should be re-elected 
president. The vice-president is Mr. De Got- 
COURIA, and the treasurer is Mr. WILLIAM Woop. 
There had been a disagreeable ferment at the 
Athletic Club for several weeks, but this is now 
settled. 

—A Poplin Ball is to be given by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 

—Dr. WittiaAM A, HAMMOND accomplished a 
remarkable literary feat last year: he wrote 
900,000 words of fiction, besides attending to his 
severe duties as a physician. 

—Women have gained a point in Miss Mur- 
FREE, who, as Charles Egbert Craddock, author 
of In the Tennessee Mountains 21d Where the Bat- 
tle was Fought, posed successtully as a mun. 

--Mrs. Myrna CLARK GAINES, who made sucha 
desperate fight in the courts of Louisiana for her 
rights, wrote a clear and beautiful hand at the 
age of seventy-six, without the use of glasses. 

—Lady Brassey—who is always enterprising 
—has interested herselfin the manufacture of em- 
broidered doyleys for chairs and dessert plates. 
The embroidery is done with gold thread and 
colored silks on cheese-cloth, usually after an 
Oriental pattern. 

—The Phalenopsis veitchie is the only plant of 
this variety of orchid in our country. It was 
exhibited last week by Mr. KLUNDER, and is the 
property of Mr. Erastus Cornina. 

—Professor JouN Fiske is not merely a brill- 
iant scientist, scholar, and lecturer; he can sing 
a German ballad delightfully, although he has 
only found time to study music within the last 
two years. 

—Mr. WHISTLER’S menu suggests the drift of 
his artistic ideas, the dishes being studies in 
color, arrangements, nocturnes, or symphonies, 

—A lady who is well known and highly es- 
teemed in literary circles, Miss Kate SANBORN, 
was inarried last week to Mr. GorDON W. Burn- 
HAM, a millionaire. 

—Herr SoONNENTHAL’S first visit to this city 
has been one of brilliant triumph. He leaves 
immediately for Europe, after acting here two 
weeks, During the past week the most extrav- 
agant sums were paid for seats at the theatre 
where he played. Herr SONNENTHAL is nearly 
an old man, though he seems young and vigor- 
ous on the stage. His face has a marked Hebraic 
cast, but it is full ofintelligence and feeling. He 
is full, well-proportioned, aud graceful, and his 
voice is remarkably sweet. 

—General McCLELLAN and his family will be 
obliged to stay at the New York Hotel until 
their house in Washington Square, which was 
almost destroyed by fire lust week, is fit for use 
again. 

—It is understood that, for several causes, a 
comparatively small number of Americans will 
go to Europe next summer. 

—The Comedy Dramatic Company—which in- 
cludes Miss SHARPLEsS, Miss Davenport, Mr. 
CowarkbD, and Mr. SturGis—is to give two per- 
formances shortly for charity at Mr. Day's 
theatre. 

—Several days ago one of the newspapers told 
a rhapsodical story about New York belles at 
the inauguration, and how they astonished «a 
countryman who asked for their names. He 
was watching the sets in which some of our best- 
known women were dancing; for instance, there 
were Mrs. Livinasron, Mrs. Fe.Lowgs - Mor- 
GaN, Mrs. J. B. Porrer, Mrs. BRADLEY MARTIN, 
and Mrs. AuGust BeLMont, and, among the un- 
married ladies, Miss HecksHer, Miss Brapy, 
Miss Urqunmarpt, Miss Leavitt, Miss GiBert, 
Miss Bip, and many others. These ladies saw 
with disgust that their pleasant coterie, which 
occupied one corner of the ball-room, had be- 
come the centre of an inquisitive, pushing mob, 
that stared and criticised so boldly that the New- 
Yorkers were soon obliged to retire., 
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VeILInG AND TaFreta Dress, 


one side, balanced by a lace drapery on the 
other, and has cuffs of the same velvet. 


In-door Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a veiling dress with the full 
“ house-maid” skirt in straight breadths, five 
yards and a half wide. This is finished with 
a deep hem at the bottom, and at the top is 
gathered and set on a foundation skirt two 
yards and a third wide, on which it reaches 
within five inches of the band, this space be- 
ing covered by folds of ottoman silk which 





Bencatine Six anp Brocape Dress. 
Bacx.—{For Front see Fig. 2, on Page 221.] 


form the low round belt. The blouse waist 
is deeply shirred at the bottom, and at the 
top is gathered to a short pointed yoke, which 
is bordered with Angora lace underlaid with 
satin. The collar and the cuffs of the shirred 
sleeves are likewise of lace, and a long bow 
of ottoman ribbon is placed on the belt. 

Fig. 2 is a black poplin dress with a 
straight skirt flounce tucked at the bottom, 
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Veiling and Chenille-dotted Gauze Dress. 


Tue skirt of this white dress is covered with suc- 
cessive lapping ruffles of veiling, which are pinked 
at the lower edge. A scarf of chenille-dotted silk 
gauze is draped about the hips, and finished with a 
large sash bow of the same at the back. The short 
basque has a full fichu drapery of the gauze, trimmed 
with a lace jabot and ribbon bows. 


Veiling and Taffeta Dress. 

Tur skirt is composed of three series of pinked 
and finely pleated flounces of changeable rose-color- 
ed taffeta silk. The irregular ample drapery of em- 
broidered pink veiling is confined to the sides and 
back of the skirt, while on the front a scarf of white 
lace is festooned. The pointed corsage of embroid- 
ered veiling has a revers of olive green velvet on 
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Eron Jacket aNp Hovuse-matp Sxirt.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, on Front Page. ] 





with pinked ruches projecting from beneath it. 
| The drapery hangs in low curves on the front, and 

in ample perpendicular folds at the back. The 
pointed waist has a pleated orange vest, with poplin 
meeting in points across it, and slender revers of 
orange moiré terminating in a long bow. A high 
collar rolls outward from the open throat. 


Collars and Cuffs.—Figs. 1--4. 
See illustrations on page 221. 

Tue collar Fig. 1 consists of a band of red and 
white open-work embroidery, headed by a pleated 
frill of similar embroidery. A red satin ribbon is 
drawn under the open-work band, and tied in front. 
The collar is attached to an inside cape of c ambric. 
The cuff to match, which is shown in Fig. 2, is nine 
| inches wide around. Figs. 3 and 4 represent a linen 

collar and cuff. At each end of the collar and on 
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IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Youne Girt’s Verne Dress. Fig. 


2.—Poptin Dress. 




















AND CHENILLE-DOTTED Gauze Dress. 


the overlapping side of the cuff a tab is cut 
on, which is edged with a frill of wide Va- 
lenciennes lace. The tabs of the collar are 
turned down and buttoned one over the other. 


Roll Pillow with Embroidered 
Linen Cover. 
See illustration on page 221. 

Tue pillow itself is covered with dark 
plush, which is caught together at the ends 
under a rosette and tassels. The plush is 
protected by a linen cover, made of cream 


Serce Dress trimmep with Brarp.—Front 
[For Back, see Fig. 1, on Page 221.] 


white Java canvas, which is decorated with 
embroidery in Eastern designs and colors. 
The outlines are defined in Holbein stitch with 
black silk, and the filling is in colors in tent 
and in Persian cross stitch. There is a wide 
central band with a narrow drawn-work band 
separating it from two narrower bands of em- 
broidery on the sides, and a similar drawn. 
work band along each edge. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Cot.ar anp Curr. 


Embroidered Folding-Chair. 

Tuis is a low chair with a polish- 
ed walnut frame, with the back 
and seat formed by a scarf of bro- 
caded velours in which the woven 
design is heightened by embroidery 
in wools, silks, and metallic cord. 
The design figures are outlined with 
the embroidery, and marked or oth- 
erwise filled in with open fancy 
stitches. 


Young Lady’s Evening Dress. 

Tue front of the petticoat is 
faced with salmon-colored moiré; 
the rest is completely covered by a 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Co._Lar anp Cor¥ 


Same cashmere, which is cut down 
in a low point at the front and back, 
and is completed by a full guimpe 
and sleeves of white lace. The bod- 
ice has bretelles of blue moiré, fin 
ished with bows on the shoulders, 
and the skirt is trimmed with a sash 
of wide moiré ribbon of the same 
color 


Spring Dresses.--Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fia l is a dark blue s« rge dress 


The skirt is covered with a gathered 
flounce, bordered with two three 
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long tunic of cream-colored veiling, y - al rasp tina 4 ~~ 
which crosses in front and hangs in . ica aided wid back: ts chaeaeaca 
full broad folds at the back, and is N aaa pga pg — 
bordered with rows of cream and S Saaned With & bending at the top. 

rhe tunic is open at the front, and 


with a full looped back. The point- 





Fig. 2—Monocram.—Cross S1rrcu. 


SPRING DRESSES. 





Fig. 1.—Seree Dress trimMED with Brain 
Bac k.—|[ For Front, see Page 220.] 


Fig, 2—BenGarine Sik anp Brocapr Dress. 
FLONT —|For Back, see Page 220 } 









Rott Pittow with Emproiperep Linen Cover. 


gold mohair braid. A wide sash bow of the veiling trimmed 
with braid and fringe is on the back. The low corsage, which 
is fastened at the back, has a pleated plastron trimmed with 
braid, and bretelles and puffed sleeves. It is completed by 
shoulder bouquets and a metal belt. 
















Young Lady’s Afternoon Dress. 
THE house-maid skirt of this light blue cashmere dress is 
four yards and a half 
wide, and is bordered 
with a cluster of 
tucks above the hem. 
At the top it is gath- 
ered with a heading, 
and attached to a 
bodice waist of the 

















Younea Lapy’s Arrernoon Dress. 


EMBROIDERED Foupine-Cuair. Youne Lapy’s Evenina Dress. 
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ed basque has collar, cuffs, revers, and girdle of 
braid. 

In Fig. 2 the skirt is of écru brocade bordered 
with a band of hemlock green velvet, which ex- 
tends upward to the waist on the left from both 
sides. The drapery and basque are of hemlock 
green repped silk, the latter with a vest and cuffs 
of brocade and velvet revers. 





LAZARUS IN LONDON.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “Hanns or Justior,” “Tur Man Sur 
Carrp For,” “ For Her Saxe,” “ Cowarp 
ConsOLENOR,” ETO. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOWS. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DEPARTURE AND AN ARRIVAL. 


HAD promised Ben Wellmore that I would not 

give way; I had promised poor Lydia; I had 
given my word to Ella, who seemed to have shown 
such lack of interest lately. Was it this promise 
which saved me from a second collapse, and gave 
me force of will—the power to resist beyond the 
strength which was left? Had I got so complete- 
ly used to trouble that it was part and parcel of 
my daily life which I could not expect to do with- 
out? 

I recovered from my fainting fit. I was soon 
brought back to consciousness by Sal Garboush, 
whom I found slapping the palms of my hands 
with a force that would have certainly dislocated 
my shoulders or broken something somewhere 
had I not come rapidly round, and I was soon well 
enough to bid her good-night and see her off the 
establishment. 

“T'll stop if yer like,’ 
the creeps or anythink.” 

“Thank you, Sally. I shall do very well now.” 

“That's all right. Ill slip out the way I come, 
’cos Mother Bond ’ll like to know wot’s been 
a-goin’ on.” 

“You will not tell her, please,” I said, alarmed 
at this. 

“Leave it tome. I'll say the old cove dropped 
in as drunk asa fiddler. All right,” and the agile 
but ungraceful Miss Garboush was through the 
window and in the back yard the instant after- 
ward, 

“Yer not fit to be alone here,” she said, look- 
ing in at the window again when she was in the 
yard; “‘ but yer can send for me when yer want 
me, Yer knows where I hang out; but I don’t 
want to kum, and I ain’t a-goin’ to clean up, and 
work and slave, if Ido. I hates all that. Good- 
night.” 

Sal closed the window for herself, and disap- 
peared. She passed over the wall dividing the 
back yards with wonderful celerity, and I bolted 
the window after her, drew down the blind, and 
went quietly, ifa little unsteadily, to my own room, 
after one look at the still Lydia—one little feel- 
ing of wonder as to how she would have borne 
all this: 

In the morning came many thoughts and many 
tasks, and I did not dwell upon my mad father 
too much. That he was mad there was but little 
doubt now, and Ella could never be safe with 
him any more. When she wrote to me, as she 
surely would do very shortly, I would warn her 
of him. I could not beg her to return to me at 
once, though I was sorry she was with Vanda 
Mackness; though, I thought, judging by her 
past assertions, her past pride, that she would be 
very sorry too, But she must not return to this 
hard, grinding life, this terrible struggle to live; 
she must keep out of it, and be glad to keep out 
of it too, poor Ella. 

But no letter came from her till after Lydia 
was buried, and for the reason that I may ex- 
plain at once—as it was afterward explained to 
me—so as to have no little mystery about it here. 
Hugh Mackness was detained in town a few days 
longer by important business which cropped up 
suddenly in Mincing Lane, and so Ella knew not 
of my struggles to exist. 

And they were great and serious struggles too : 
looking for employment, working at my own poor 
black dress and bonnet, the material for which I 
had purchased from the sale of a few of my own 
effects, just as Lydia had done before me. The 
undertaker I had promised to pay off by weekly 
installments, and Mr. Edmistoun had volunteered 
to become surety for me in this matter, rather 
than that the parish should have anything to do 
with it, or there should be the hideous mockery 
of a parish funeral for his old patient. 

“ Heaven bless you, Mr. Edmistoun, for sparing 
me that!” I said, gratefully. “I will pay every- 
thing in time. I can not be always so poor as 
this, The work must come—the friends will come 
—won’t they ?” 

“Oh! I’m pretty sure of that,” he said, cheer- 
fully ; “and if there 1s anything—” 

“No, no; nothing more. I can fight on now.” 

And I did, somehow. And there were friends 
in Soho, though they could not do much toward 
helping me, being in sore straits themselves. But 
in their way they were true friends, as the very 
poor can be and generally are to each other, and 
they volunteered in a hundred ways to be of serv- 
ice, bringing to me their little tributes of interest 
and sympathy, never quite forgetting me. Mrs. 
Bond was of considerable assistance too: no one 
in Fisher Street had liked Mrs. Bond—she was in- 
quisitive, and near, and fond of scandal, it was 
said; but Lydia’s sudden death and my own soli- 
tary position had touched her heart-strings, and 
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she said—“ if yer’ve got 
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she was of invaluable help, lending me wood and 
coals, coming in with a surprise dinner or supper 
sometimes, and giving me work to do at a new 
dress for herself. Sal Garboush appeared once 
a day to ask gruffly if anything were wanted, to 
leave oranges upon the counter surreptitiously, 
and to go on little errands for me; and old Bet- 
sy,a resident in Whiffen’s Court, to whom the 
reader has been once formally introduced, being 
in the firm belief—which had been extensively 
promulgated in Fisher Street—that I was starving, 
tilted through the letter slit in the door a half- 
pint of Barcelona nuts, which spread themselves 
all over the shop floor, there being no box to 
catch them in their descent, and took me a quar- 
ter of an hour to collect, whilst she was scuttling 
down the street to avoid detection and thanks. 

And so the days wore away, and it came to 
Lydia’s funeral, and to my following her, the only 
mourner, to Brompton Cemetery. It was a day 
of a great grief closing the last black week. Aft- 
er this day I thought I should be completely alone, 
for I had been never quite alone whilst she was 
lying upstairs in her room. That we were to- 
gether still had been a consolation to me. 

Sal Garboush had volunteered to keep house, 
and I had accepted her offer. When she was in 
the house I almost wished I had not done so, she 
was so bustling and important over the funeral 
arrangements, loving a funeral as most poor folk 
do, and deeply interested in all the grim details. 
The hearse and mourning-coach were at the door, 
and half Fisher Street was out and about, and 
crowding up the footways, and many of the shops 
had put up a complimentary shutter or two, the 
Feathers with the rest of them, and men and wo- 
men were talking of my troubles and my losses 
in the street. 

It was close upon the time of departure, and 
the undertaker’s men were shambling down the 
narrow stairs with my dead sister, when some one 
knocked at the door, and came into the shop with 
quick steps immediately after Sal Garboush had 
opened it. 

He was a tall, thin man, with a goatee beard 
and a stoop, and he wore a very long great-coat 
lined with fur—a sharp, keen-eyed man, with in- 
numerable fine wrinkles etched into his face as 
though with needle points. 

“Can I see Miss Protheroe? What—what has 
happened ?” he asked, in a clear voice that was 
just a little unsteady. “ Who is dead ?” 

I was in the parlor waiting, and came out to 
him in my mourning. 

“ My sister Lydia is dead,” I replied. “If you 
have any busmess with me, will you call presently, 
please ?” 

“T beg pardon—certainly. Lydia, is it ?” 

The men came scuffling and lumbering into the 
shop with their burden, and the stranger removed 
his hat, and then turned aside to hide his face 
from me. He looked round again very quickly, 
however. 

“T am sorry to have come at such a time as 
this. I am James Wellmore, from Brooklyn,” 
he said, huskily. 





CHAPTER X. 
INQUIRIES. 


THE coming of James Wellmore from Brook- 
lyn was the beginning of a new life. I may say 
here it was the coming of a friend, and at a time 
when a friend’s help, a friend’s counsel, were in- 
valuable to me. And I was not quite certain for 
a while that he would prove a friend at all. His 
manner was so hard and precise ; his lack of sym- 
pathy, of sentiment, or whatever it might be cuall- 
ed in him, was so strikingly manifest. 

He came in the evening again. I was in the 
little back parlor finishing my work for Mrs. Bond, 
and Sally Garboush was getting her shawl com- 
fortably over her head, preparatory to her de- 
parture to Whiffen’s Court, when he knocked at 
the door. Sal admitted him, and he looked at 
her very critically, took her in from top to toe 
with a deliberation which was not acceptable to 
the party under scrutiny. 

“Topes yer’ll know me agin, guvner,” she said, 
frankly. 

“T know you already,” he replied. “ You were 
hanging about the neighborhood when I left it 
years ago.” 

“J heerd yer say yer name was Weillmore,” 
answered Sal. “Yer not a bit like yer brother, 
though—not so good-lookin’, or so jolly, are yer ?”’ 

“No,” was the candid and sharp reply; “ not 
half.” 

“T recollecks yer well enuf,” said Sal, “ though 
the old ’un and I didn’t keep to this part o’ the 
wurld so much then—not so reg’lar like.” 

“Who's the old ’un?” 

“My father.” 

“ Ah!” said James Wellmore, quickly, “I want 
to see him for a few minutes.” 

“ Yer’ll have to dig him up, then,” said Sal. 

“Dead 2” 

“Sorry he couldn’t keep alive to blige yer,” 
was the reply, “but we've been goin’ off sharp- 
ish lately about here, mister, and he was one on 
em to cut.” 

“ Where do you live ?” 

“ Whiffen’s Court.” 

“That's the place at the back, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, it air.” 

“T want to have a talk with you. I'll come 
round presently. What number?” 

“T sha’n’t be athome. I’m stoppin’ here. I’m 
a-takin’ care of Miss Mud,” explained Sal Gar- 
boush, with much volubility, “ If yer’ve anythink 
to say to me, yer’ll say it afore I goes, p’r’aps. 
Ye won't get much chance arterward.” 

“ Why not?” 

“I’m goin’ out of town for the benefit o’ my 
’elth. Brightin, I expexs,” said Sal, boldly. 

“Here’s something to help you on your jour- 
ney,” said James Wellmore, and he put a sover- 





eign into her hand before he stepped into the 





parlor, where I was listening to the dialogue with 
Mrs. Bond’s dress across my lap. Sal remained 
transfixed in the shop; the weaJth that had been 
suddenly presented to her had taken her breath 
away, and she was not one to recover from her 
surprise too readily. To meet a human being in 
Soho with a real gold sovereign to spare was like 
a happy dream to her, and having closed the front 
door, she stood in the shop shadows holding up 
the coin to the light which came from my parlor 
lamp, and catching a ruddy gleam upon it with 
evident interest and admiration. 

Presently she slouched round to the little back 
kitchen, and nodded to me as she passed, and 
even went through a wild state of wink, symbolic- 
al that she was at hand if wanted. James Well- 
more looked hard at her again, but did not speak 
to her on this occasion. 

He had taken a seat close to the fire-place, 
which was black and cold and cavernous, as though 
his imagination was strong enough to make be- 
lieve that he was very warm and comfortable. 

“You work hard, Miss Protheroe,” he said, 
glancing at the dress I held. 

“When I can get work to do—yes,” I replied. 

“You don’t look strong.” 

“T am not so strong as I could wish, Mr. Well- 
more; but I have been tried a great deal lately.” 

“By misfortune ?” 

“Fea.” 

He jerked his words out with a strange abrupt- 
ness, speaking like a man who had a right to ques- 
tion one, as men do speak sometimes who have a 
great many subordinates to hear what they say. 
I did not like his method of address, but 1 was 
not offended at it in any way. He was to me as 
yet like a character in a book, and 1 was wonder- 
ing less at his manner than at my poor Lydia’s 
past fancy for him, and whether he looked very 
much as he did now when he took to Lydia, and 
what Lydia saw in him to make a hero and a 
lover of. Oddly enough, he seemed to guess my 
thoughts, for I felt myself becoming very hot and 
confused when he said, 

“Do you think I have altered much ?” 

“]—I don’t know, indeed,” was my confused 
reply. 

“When you and another little sister came, dur- 
ing the holidays, from school to spend a day or 
two with Lydia, I was a lodger in this house with 
Ben. I saw you once or twice.” 

“T do not remember.” 

“ Ah, you were a very little child. I suppose 
not,” he replied; “and children forget.” 

And grown-up people too, I might have said, 
remembering his mother’s story of how he had 
gone away and forgotten Lydia Campbell. 

* Ben asked me to call this evening,” he went 
on, “or I should not have troubled you to-night.” 

“You have seen Ben?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; after the funeral.” 

“ Funeral ?” I repeated. 

“T kept myself well out of the way, but I was 
there,” he said, in r ‘y to my look, “and I 
thought I had a kind of claim to be there, too. 
Years ago I liked your sister—right well. Per- 
haps you don’t know that ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“She used to talk of me sometimes, then. 
Well, I’m glad.” 

I did not undeceive him, and he dismissed the 
subject at once. He had a peculiar way of dart- 
ing from one subject to another that was a trifle 
bewildering. 

“Ts that big-boned woman likely to listen?” 
he asked, with a jerk of his thumb in the diree- 
tion of the kitchen. 

“Tt is not wholly unlikely.” 

“Oh, that’s so,” he replied, thoughtfully. 

He dismissed another subject which had evi- 
dently come uppermost in his mind, and said, 
“ You knew I was coming to England, Miss Proth- 
eroe ?” 

‘“‘] knew your mother had telegraphed to you 
to come.” 

“That’s so,” he said again. “We can’t have 
a brother, with a chance of being hanged straight 
away, left to fight it out by himself. And though 
Ben and I never agreed well, still I can fight for 
him, and to the last dollar, too, if he wants it; 
and I mean.” 

He nodded his head emphatically, and his lips 
shut very firmly together, like the snap of a 
purse. 

“T am very glad you have come over to help 
him,” I said. ‘He wants friends badly now.” 

“ Everybody wants friends badly at one time 
or another,” he said. “I’ve got over a good deal 
of that hankering myself; but I understand it— 
especially in a fellow who is in the fix Ben is; 
and we'll pull him through. That’s so, Miss 
Protheroe, you bet.” 

He got up, and began to button his fur-lined 
coat to the chin. ‘ When will you be ready to 
clear out of this ?” he asked. 

“To leave here ?” 

“ Yes, and go down to the old lady at Woking. 
You have been there. She wants to see you—to 
have you with her. That’s so, I’m sure. She’s 
set her mind on it.” 

“ You have seen her, too ?” 

“Yes. I ran down there this evening early. 
She’s looking wonderfully well, but she wants so- 
ciety more, You'll about fit, [reckon. So you'll 
go to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” 

“ Yes, and get out of this place as sharp as you 
can. That rusty old Squills in the next street 
says you must, Miss Protheroe, and he’s a sensi- 
ble sort of man—of his size.” 

“Mr. Edmistoun, you mean ?” 

"¥en." 

“Have you seen him, too?” I could not help 
exclaiming. 

“Yes; I’ve been a-looking round, and I called 
onhim. I used to know Edmistoun before I went 
off away to the States and turned Yarkee,” he 
said, “ and I wanted to know—ohi, a lot of things 
1 need not trouble you about. But he don’t 





know much. He’s a ‘ poor critter,’ as we say in 
the West.” 

“Ts there anything I can explain ?” 

“Not now,” he said, with a glance in the di- 
rection of the doorway through which Sal Gar- 
boush had passed, as if the woman was on his 
mind, and he had a strong objection to her being 
a listener to his conversation. “ When you are 
down at Woking with the mother will do. Time 
is not pressing.” 

“Woking,” I said again, thoughtfully. “t 
should be glad to keep on here until—until my 
sister Ella writes to me.” 

“T will arrange all that. You can leave Gar- 
boush in charge ?” 

“ I—I don’t know.” 

“It is Ben’s wish that you should go at once 
to Woking. He sends that message by me.” 

“His wish ?” I repeated. 

ro. 

“T will go, then,” I said, “to-morrow; I shall 
feel glad to go.” 

“ To-morrow I will come and fetch you, if you'll 
put up with a rough fellow’s company for a bit.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “but I must not take 
up time which is valuable to you, and I know my 
way to Woking very well. And—” 

“Tl come for you, Miss Protheroe,” he said 
very decisively again. “I shall have business 
here—I want to go over Ben’s room before we 
start—and I shall want a word or two with the 
Garboush, I dare say. Will you leave the little 
business to me?” 

“You are very kind, and I,” I added, faintly, 
“am very helpless just iow.” 

“Tam afraid you are, young woman.” 

He walked up and down the room, up and 
down the shop, and then came back to me. 

“Tam going right away now,” he said. “It 
strikes you I am Ben’s brother, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ And in a way, presently, your brother ?” 

“ Ye—es.” 

“Very well. Then I must ask you—” he put 
his hand in his coat pocket and half drew out a 
leather purse, but I held up my hand and stopped 
him. 

“ Please not,” I entreated ; ‘ not—not yet.” 

He paused, and then dropped the purse to the 
bottom of his pocket again. 

“Very well,” he said; “I will see you in the 
morning, and we'll talk this over. No hurry. 
Good-night.” 

He walked into the shop, and I saw him to the 
street door, whereat he paused. 

“T said [’'d talk to the Garboush woman, but 
T’ll put that little business off too,” he remarked. 
“Can she hear what is said in this shop, do you 
think ?” 

“ No.” 

“All right. How long has her father been 
dead ?” 

I told him. 

“ Does she ever speak of him to you ?” 

“ No.” " 

“Did Ben know him ?” 

“Very well. Ben saw him a few days before 
he died. He sent for Ben.” 

“When was that ?” 

“On the day Ben and I went down to Woking 
first.” 

“You remember that ?” 

“Oh yes; perfectly.” 

His quick glance went back toward the parlor. 

“Do you know what Isaac Garboush wanted 
with my brother ?” 

“To warn him that the police were watching 
him.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Ne.” 

“Nothing else as far as you know ?” 

“ Nothing—that Ben has ever told me,” I said, 
in some amazement. 

“That's so, is it?” he said, interrogatively. 
Then he walked into the street, nodded to me, 
and went his way. 





CHAPTER XI. 
JAMES WELLMORE’S IDEA. 


Sat GarpousH was ready to go home almost 
as soon as James Wellmore. She was in the 
shop directly the street door was closed upon 
Ben’s brother. 

“T think I'll be off,” she said ; “ yer don’t want 
me no more, and it’s been a hard day for both 
on us.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Yer ain’t skeered like to be by yerself agin ?” 

“No,” I replied; “but why not stop till to- 
morrow, Sally ?” 

“T can’t be allers dancin’ about arter ver,” she 
answered, roughly, “and yer old gaffer won’t kum 
no more—not him.” 

“T am not frightened.” 

“And yer'll be shut o’ it all to-morrer; that 
cove says so.” 

“He wants me to go down to his mother’s 
house at Woking.” 

“Can wheedle more out on yer there, if yer 
have anythink to tell him. I don’t think,” said 
Sal, reflectively, “that I'd let him know too 
much.” 

“Why not ?” I asked, curiously. 

“T wouldn’t split on yer gaffer to him. I 
wouldn’t split on anybody myself; ’tain’t fair,” 
said Sal, still more thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know what I am going to say,” I con- 
fessed. “Iam still like some one in a dream, 
Sally. It is all so strange.” 

Sal laid her heavy hand upon my shoulder, and, 
to my astonishment, I saw that her broad, stolid 
face was convulsed by some strange emotion. 

“ Yer've been a bit worried, gal,” she said ; “ but 
yer'll get over that. It’llall kum right. I stands 
my worry well—don’t I?—and mine’s a blessed 
bigger lump o’ it than yourn is. I don’t mind, 
*cos I knows it sarves me right, havin’ been a bad 
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’un—never havin’ been taught to be a good ’un 
—from the times that I cud crawl about the 
streets, a kid that no one cared fur. If any one 
had cared— Oli!” —with an oath that chilled me 
to the heart’s core—“ wot am I goin’ on like this 
fur? Wot a cussed igeot I am!” 

“There’s a deal of good in you, Sally.” 

“No, there ain’t,” she answered. 

“And 1 look forward some day to be of help 
to you—when it all comes right, Sal, just as you 
prophesy it will.” 

The woman put her big hands quickly before 
her face and moaned like a wild animal. The 
sovereign which James Wellmore had given her 
slipped from her fingers and rolled upon the floor 
without her heeding it, and not till I had picked 
it up and told her she had dropped it was she 
aware that it had fallen. 

She left off moaning, and took the sovereign 
from me. 

“Yer an orful noosance,” she said, moodily, 
“and a-allers sayin’ sumfink I don’t like. I 
meant to leave this thing’—looking at the gold 
coin disparagingly—“ but yer won’t want it, and 
I sha’n’t have no chance agin o’ such a win’fall— 
shall I? But if yer wants it bad—” 

“No, I don’t want it, Sally.” 

“Yer can ’old on till to-morrer ?” 

“Oh yes,” [ said; “and to-morrow you will 
thank Mr. Wellmore for his gift. I don’t think 
you have done so yet, Sally.” 

“T never mean to,” was the sullen reply to this. 

“No?” 

“ He thinks this ’ll get round me,” she cried— 
“that I’m goin’, for his dirty suverin, to tell him 
everythink. He thinks a suverin ’ll send me clean 
off my ’ed and make a fool o’ me. He’s werry 
much mistaken. I sha’n’t see him to-morrer; I 
sha’n’t see nobody to-morrer, I sha’n’t see yer, 
Miss Mud, ever agin. This is the bloomin’ last 0” 
me, and that’s why I ain’t at all myself. Why, 
1 am a fool; whi, ’m clean lost like. Yes, by 
gord! clean lost’s the word.” 

“Sally, you don’t mean what you say ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“You are not going away ?” 

“Ain't I? Yer'll see.” 

“T shall be sorry if—” 

“TI don’t want to hear no more. If I don’t 
have a drop o’ drink, I shall flop down dead, I’m 
sure. Come out.” 

She swung me roughly from the door, and 
dragged it open for herself, then she turned and 
put her arms suddenly round me, and kissed me 
with a heavy smack of her thick lips. I felt as 
one must feel in the clutch of a bear, and my 
breath left me either with surprise or weakness, 
until she let me go again. 

“*Seuse the liberty. 
more—never !” 

“Pray stop!” I exclaimed, almost involuntari- 
ly. It was upon my conscience that I might have 
done more to make this woman's life different 
and better—that it had been in my power to help 
her; that after some fashion or other she would, 
in time, have listened to me. A vain illusion 
born of self-conceit, for poor Sal was wholly in- 
curable, even if I had had the power—which I 
had not—to be impressive. 

“Never no more,” she said again; then she 
dashed across to the Feathers, and the swing glass 
doors separated, and let her through to the “ old 
pals.” 

They were noisy in the streets that night. Un- 
til the Feathers closed they seemed to be extra 
noisy, and I wondered long after I had shut my- 
self in my room, if it was the result of the lavish 
expenditure which it had been in Sal Garboush’s 
power to indulge in that evening. Once or twice 
I thought I heard her screaming defiance of the 
authorities, but it was hardly like her voice, and 
when I looked through my bedroom window I 
saw it was a young girl of fifteen being dragged 
away by the police—a poor, pale, raving child, as 
pretty as my Ella, and as great an outcast as Sal 
Garboush. 

I learned in the morning that Sal had not 
stopped at the Feathers. Old Betsy was my in- 
formant. She came round about ten, with a bas- 
ket replenished with nuts, and a black eye. Sal 
had given them both to her; the latter because 
she had been asked too many questions by Betsy, 
and in an aggravating tone, as to her reasons for 
a determination to be quit of Whiffen’s Court and 
all its belongings; the former in contrition of 
spirit, and because Betsy was without a halfpen- 
ny in the world. 

“She’s a good riddance,” said the ungrateful 
Betsy, however; “and if there’s anythink I can 
do instead o’ her, you’ll find me willin’ and able.” 

“T am going away to-day.” 

“Sal said sumfink about that, but she was so 
drefful drunk T didn’t pay much ’tenshun to her,” 
said Betsy; ‘“‘and— Oh! good-mornin’ agin to 
yer, sir, and the Lord bless yer honor !” 

And Betsy dropped a courtesy, so deep and rev- 
erential, to James Wellmore, who came into the 
shop at the moment, that I thought she was go- 
ing to sit upon the floor. 

“You can get out of this, Betsy,” he said, fa- 
miliarly. “I have seen quite enough of you for 
one day.” 

“Heaven preserve yer, my noble genelman, I 
dare say yer has,” she whined forth; “but [ 
didn’t know yer was a-comin’ here, or—” 

“ Are you ready ?” he asked of me. 

“TI did not expect you quite so soon, Mr. Well- 
more,” I replied. 

“The sooner the better.” 

“Oh! his name’s Wellmore, is it ?”’ ejaculated 
old Betsy, as she went from the shop into the 
street. ‘Oh, that’s it! Thi it’s why Salis makin’ 
a run for it, poor hobject !” 

And Betsy went down Fisher Street talking to 
herself, and shaking her palsy-stricken head over 
this mystery of her own. 

“Tl run up into Ben’s room whilst you get 
ready. There will be a cab round in a quarter 
of an hour,” he said. “I thought I would not 


” 


I sha’n’t see yer never no 


” 











bring one with me,in case you were not square 
with the fixings yet.” 

“ Here is the key,” I said. 

He ran up like a man who knew his way, and 
with all the agility of a youth. Under his feet 
the grass could not grow very comfortably, I 
thought. I knew alre: ady this was a new power on 
my side—a chance more in favor of bis brother 
Ben. The outlook did not seem quite so dark 
with this strong, active, hard nature stepping for- 

yard into the light. 

In a quarter of an hour I was ready to depart, 
and the cab was waiting at the door to take me 
and Ben's brother to the Waterloo Station. 

“T reckon I may hold on to your shop for a 
time, when you’re at Woking with the old lady,” 
he said, as he came down-stairs, ‘“ At all events, 
I'll keep the key.” 

“T don’t see—” 

“No; nor I don’t see my way to be comfort- 
able,” he replied; “but there’s a lot of notions 
of Ben’s up there, and they bad better be fastened 
up, or looked after. I shouldn’t have thought 
there had been so much in Ben if I hadn’t seen 
it for myself. He’s smart, and I went away be- 
cause I thought he was darned dull, and would 
keep me down a bit. That’s so—I own it.” 

“ And are sorry to own it, I know.” 

“T am not quite sure of that,” he said; when 
we were in the cab; “I haven’t had much time to 
think yet. I did not count on having anything 
to do with Ben again, you see, but when it comes 
to his going to be hanged, why, it’s brotherly to 
be in at the death, it strikes me.” 

“Gar 

“Or to stop the hanging altogether, of course,” 
he said, seeing that I had changed color. “ Have 
you a notion now, Miss Protheroe, who might 
have killed that old peppermongering fellow ?” 

“T have tried to guess,” I replied. 

“Tm well up in the case now—I’ve been at it 
hard and fast; and if it ain’t Sal Garboush, I'm 
no American citize n of English extraction.” 

Sal Garboush 

“That's so,” said Mr. James Wellmore, very 
positively. 

[TO BK CONTINUED.) 





A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 
DIARY, 
I. 
Ww E have taken a little house in the country. 


For a year after we were married we lived 
in a boarding-house, but after the baby came we 
felt that we must have a house of our own. John’s 
income is small, and we have to be economical. 
I often tell him that it is very fortunate for him 
that he has a wife who knows how to economize. 
If he had married an extravagant woman, or one 
without judgment, he would have been ruined 
long ago. 

We first thought of taking a flat, but we 
could not find one that anybody could possi- 
bly live in for less than seven hundred dollars. 
Then we looked for country cottages, and I found 
a beautiful one for only six hundred dollars. It 
is distant only an hour from the city, and John’s 
railway tickets will be only ninety dollars. He 
will have to take an early train in the morning, 
but he won’t mind that, and, besides, I shall very 
often come with him. 

All this week I have been hard at work get- 
ting the furniture and other things, and, if I do 
say it, I think I have made very wise purchases. 

Our parlor is a little room, but I found that a 
nice Brussels would cost eighty dollars, and I 
felt that we could not afford it. So I have bought 
enough matting to cover it for thirty dollars, and 
a lovely rug to go over the matting in winter for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The rug 
will last forever, the man told me, and when we 
don’t want it in the parlor we can put it in some 
other room. 

Dear mother has been so kind! She gave me 
a beautiful sideboard for the dining-room, 
though I am afraid it is rather large. It is one 
she had when she first went to housekeeping, and 
will look elegant after it is revarnished, and has 
a new marble top, for the old one is cracked. 

I wish mother had given it to me before I 
bought the dining-room furniture, for the furni- 
ture is oak, and the sideboard is black-walnut, 
so they won’t match. However, I can put the 
oak furniture in John’s study, and buy a new 
dining-room set. The furniture that I did buy 
for the study I can distribute around in the oth- 
er rooms, though I am afraid the book-cases are 
too tall for the ceilings of the upstairs rooms. 

John has given me a piano. The dear kind 
fellow bought it fora surprise, and I’m sure it’s 
very nice. If he had spoken to me about it, I 
should have advised him to get an upright pi- 
ano. This is a square one, as they call it, though 
of course it is oblong instead of square, and I do 
hope it is not too large to get into the parlor, 

There is gas in the house, but we shall burn 
very little of it. Gas is so enormously expen- 
sive, everybody tells me. I have bought half a 
dozen German student-lamps. They were seven 
dollars a piece, but the man let me have them for 
forty dollars. We shall use these everywhere, 
except in the hall, the parlor, and the dining- 
room, so our gas bills will be small. 

Mother says very truly that the true way to 
be economical is to- buy things by the quantity ; 
you can save so much more in that way than you 
could if you bought a little at a time. So Ihave 
laid in coal for a whole year. Mother, who lives 
in a city house, says she burns thirty tons of coal 
in her furnace and twenty in ber range. Our 
house is smaller, of course, but as it 1s in the 
country it will be colder, so I think we shall 
need about twenty-five tons for the furnace, and, 
say, fifteen for the range. That makes forty 
tons altogether; and I have bought the whole of 
it. I made a bargain in buying the coal, for I 








found out where the North River steamboats buy 
their coal, and bought mine at the same place. 
Of course the steamboat people burn so much 
coal that they must know where to get it at the 
best advantage, and I found that I could get 
steamboat furnace coal for a dollar a ton less 
than they charged me at the yard where mother 
buys her coal. 

Then I have bought six barrels of flour, four 
barrels of sugar, and a whole gross of eggs. The 
eggs are packed in salt, so the man told me, and 
we can use the salt in cooking and on the table 
after the eggs are gone; so we can save the ex- 
pense of buying table-salt. 

I do not know whether we shall keep a cow or 
not. I think our first animal must be a horse. 
The house is rather far from the railway station— 
about a mile they call it—and though John can 
always take a hack in bad weather, it would be 
so nice to have a horse of our own. =I inquired 
about horses the other day, and was surprised to 
find how cheap’they are. I am told you can get 
a nice horse from the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company for about twenty-five dollars. Of course 
he would have to be brushed and vaselined and 
all that to make him look nice, but if we could 
get a horse for twenty-five dollars and a nice lit- 
tle carriage, I could drive John to the station ev- 
ery morning and meet him every night. 





SPRING BLOSSOMS. 
S the coming of the day is heralded by the 
A 


rosy flush of dawn, so spring breathes soft- 
ly into bloom through the tender pinkness of the 
trailing arbutus, You look for it one day, and it 
is not there; the next, it has come; there are 
waxen censers holding delicious incense nestled 
among those brown and tattered leaves, often un- 
der the snow. 

They are almost like beautiful dead things, 
these first-born “darlings of the spring,” except 
for the breath of strong perfume that rises from 
each tiny corolla. Deeply dyed with rose, faint- 
ly tinged with pink, and white like avatars of the 
snow, cluster the starry blossoms, bashfully nest- 
ling among the faded leaves from which they 
would seem to have absorbed all of youth and 
beauty. They are the spring itself, its very life 
and essence—flowers of hope and of the resur- 
rection. ‘“ Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the 
dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and 
the earth shall cast out the dead.” 

All winter have the tender buds lain in death- 
like sleep, for they were formed before the first 
snowflakes of winter descended, and now, crown- 
ed with beauty and sweetness, they haye started 
into life. The faint green mist on the willow 
and its golden catkins show that spring has left 
her foot-prints here and there; the sap of the 
rock-maple has been flowing for weeks, and leaf 
buds are tinted with rose and purple; but down 
beneath these forest leaves heaped in colorless 
drifts is enacted the old miracle of perfect life 
bursting forth from death. 

The 10th of April in the Middle States should 
find the epigea in perfection; but in the colder 
New England climate it is such a laggard as 
scarcely to appear before the very last of April 
or the first of May—hence its name of May-flow- 
er in that region. It has been fancifully asso- 
ciated with the Pilgrims, who are said to have 
named it from the * good ship” which brought 
them to these shores ; but other chroniclers doubt 
if the Pilgrims ever saw it. Yet how like the 
dainty blossoms are to the shy, quaint, sweet 
“ Puritan maiden,” clinging bashtully to the shel- 
ter of those very grim-looking leaves, her natural 
protectors and masters. 

The arbutus is essentially the flower of Easter, 
and the font of the country church filled high 
with its fragrant clusters and fringed with ferns 
is far more appropriately decked than when the 
forced flowers of the florist are called into requi- 
sition. 

Close upon the steps of the May-flower treads 
that incarnation of whiteness, the sanguinaria, 
or bloodroot, the strangest possible combination 
of name and appearance. White beyond ex- 
pression, pure and scentless, rises the lovely 
many-petalled blossom on its own individual 
stem, or scape, protectingly folded in the rich 
green leaf. There is a blush of color on the 
stem and leaf veins; but the tuberous root is en- 
sanguined with a deeper tint, and from it oozes, 
on being cut, a liquid unpleasantly like that from 
which it takes its common name, 

Those large stainless blossoms are exquisite ; 
they have the silvery whiteness of snow, and are 
almost as perishable, ready to drop on the slight- 
est motion, and scarcely surviving the journey 
home. But spring itself is perishable, aud most 
of its flowers are eminently so. 

Loyal little Aepatica, with soft downy leaves 
and stems, and pretty flower-cups of purplish- 
blue and bluish-pink and pure white, there it 
stands in the shelter of some great forest tree, 
bravely greeting the spring in the face of biting 
winds, and smiling out from its broad evergreen 
leaves. These same leaves, however, which have 
survived the winter, are tough and dry, and duil 
purple on the under side; the new ones, which 
have all the downiness, do not appear until the 
blossoms are gone, but their first coat of green is 
exquisitely soft and vivid. 

Liverwort is an ugly name for a pretty flower ; 
but when it was given, the broad and often three- 
lobed leaf was thought to resemble the shape of 
the liver, and the root was considered an infalli- 
ble remedy for diseases of that organ. 

Down beside the brook we shall come upon the 
caltha, or American cowslip, another April blos- 
som, with a six-petalled golden cup that seems to 
have caught and imprisoned the spring sunshine. 
It is often mistaken for the buttercup by flower 
lovers who have not ‘much flower knowledge ; but 
the real buttercup waits for its congener, tle 











daisy. It was not of the products of immature 
April that Campbell wrote, 
“Ye wild flowers, the gardens eclipse you, "tis true; 
Yet, wildlings of nature, I dote upon Sy 
For ye wi aft me to summers of ok 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my 
sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold.” 


The spring-beauty, or Claytonia, is aptly named, 
with its dainty blossoms of palest pink veined 
with rose-color—almost too delicate to catch the 
roving eye, and showing its full perfections only 
beneath the magnifying-glass. 

But what a miracle is this frail anemone, that 
blooms the better for a northeast wind, in which 
it bends, but does not break! W ‘ind flower is its 
name by right; but how do these delicate petals 
of white tinged with faintest pink or purple, on 
their thread-like stems rising from a whorl of 
green leaves, manage to hold their own in the 
face of such a“ blow”? They actually like it, 
and welcome its rough caresses as though they 
were gentle zephyrs. 

In shady woods and damp pastures the nemo- 
rosa, or low anemone, with its palest of blossoms, 
seems hiding like a guilty thing; but the large- 
flowered Virginiana braves the wind and the 
sunshine. 

The dog-tooth violet—preposterous’ name for a 
flower that has no violet trait about it—droops 
its graceful head on its stalk like a diminutive 
golden lily, supported on either side by a large 
spotted leaf. From these it gets its more appro- 
priate name of adder’s-tongue. The dog’s tooth 
is in the root—a tiny bulb, so exactly shaped like 
a canine incisor that the resemblance is really 
ludicrous. 

But other violets are empurpling sheltered 
nooks by brook and road side, and the dandelion 
has put on its golden crown, and sprinkled its 
gleaming stars thickly over the lawn. Latest 
child of April, the columbine nods its gayly tired 
head and swings on its tremulous stem with that 
utter abandon to the pleasure of the hour which 
seems borne upon the spring air, 

It is a touch here, and anvther there; dead 
things live again, and joy and giadness reign tri- 
umphant everywhere, because Life has conquered 
Death. 








ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS 

Reraper.—The Bazar does not make the fashions, 
but simply chronicles them, and it takes pleasure in 
observing a tendency toward lightening all mourning 
attire, and especially the use of less crape. In Eng- 
Jand six months is the period for wearing crape for the 
nearest relation, and many families here are adopting 
that rule, while others, less conservative, merely wear 
black wool dresses, withont using crape st all. 

A. E. L.—Polonaises, also long undr: yped back 
breadths of skirts, will again be worn. Get some blue 
wool lace the color of your albatross cloth to trim the 
lower skirt, and have a basque and apron over-skirt of 
siinple shape above it 

Beuie.—Make your flannel night dresses in the sim- 
plest long sacque shape without any fullness about the 
shoulders, and sloping wider toward the foot. Some 
red or bine braid on the collar and sleeves will bright- 
en up that you have. 

Auipa.—Get some gray wool lace or else black lace 
on a black skirt to wear with your gray polonaise. 

Genevirve.—A scarf covering the top of your man- 
tel, and hanging low at each end of it, is pretty and 
new. 

Savorr.—Get light gray alpaca and make it in tailor 
style for your travelling dress. White bison cloth 
or pale blue cashmere, trimmed with wool lace of the 
same shade, will be pretty for afternoons in the Adiron- 
dacks. Black French lace over satin surah and pretty 
India silks are for dressy occasions. 

Vio.a.—A gentleman's visiting card should have 
“Mr.” prefixed to his name. 

Mrs, L. M.—We can furnish no Bazars beyond three 
years back. Get gray cashmere for skirt and drapery 
with your black velvet 

Rocky Mountatns.—We do not furnish addresses, 
Make a skirt and vest of your gray silk, and get gray 
Cc ex re for a basque and drapery. 

E. T.~—You can get along with a change of sheets 
for eac oA bed. Do not buy the t leached cotton, but 
get heavy bleached sheeting mu . You do not need 
pillow-shams with the small pillows which are now 
covered with a plain small slip that has hem-stitching 
above the hem, and perhaps some torchon lace on its 
edge. arge embroidered initiuls of your name are 
put above the hem, and are sufficiently ornamental. 
If you must use your large shams, you can tuck them 
in slightly at top and bottom of the pillow to keep 
them from looking so large. 

Mus. W.—Get white or gray cloth of light quality 
for a child’s cloak, and make with straight front and 
box-pleated back. Trim with rows of tubular braid of 
the —_ of the cloth 

H. A .—Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVIII, will give vou 

models i cloth suits. Make the black silk dress like 
the ottoman silk po onaise illustrated on pages 180 and 
181 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVIIL., using flonnees of lace 
and of pinked sil Ke on the lower skirt. Have jetted 
galloon on the polonaise. 

Davie.—The kilt skirts buttoned to waists are suit- 
able for your boy. He should have a wide-brimmed 
straw hat somewhat in sailor shape. Get brown Chev- 
iot of very light quality for a coat made double- 
breasted, and with two wide box pleats at the waist 
behind. Your brown suit would be pretty as you sug- 
gest, or else like the at rge costume illustrated on 
page 180 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVII se ottoman 
silk and velvet design in same paper for your r bls ack silk, 

Constant Reapver.—Swiss muslin will be worn with 
shirred waists, but not over colors. Hoop skirts are 
not worn at present, but bustles are very large. 

Lena.—Get plain green satin surah for a pleated 
skirt to be worn with a basque and apron over-skirt of 
your figured satin foulard. An écru or a green straw 
bonnet, trimmed with green, should be worn with it. 

Mrs. S.—Get black wool lace; see details in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVIIL 

Meenie.—Your flannel will answer, but twilled flan- 
nels are prefe rred for dresses. Make by design on 
page 72 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVIIL, and trim with 
silver braid. The house-maid skirt is single, gathered 
to a belt, and will be used for thin dresses. Embroid- 
ered mull will be worn again. 

Marian Grey.—You can get silk crape, gauze, and 
tulle at any first-class dry-goods store. 

M. W. H.—Your white yak lace is in style again, and 
will look well on a white bison cloth, white serge, or 
twilled flannel, as ruffles on the lower skirt, and edging 
the over-skirt and basque. 

S. F.—We do not reply by mail. The blue cashmere 
and tan gloves for both are suitable. For other ques- 
tions read Manners and Social Usages, which will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Nina.—The Gretchen dress and guimpe dresses with 
waists gathered to a belt and full tacked skirts will be 
used for ginghams and muslins worn by little 
like yours. Plain colors are best for ginghams, 
plain nainsook for white dresses. A round gathered 
skirt with a jersey and a sash would be nice for plaid 
i Make the blue flannel with a sailor blouse and a 
pleated kilt skirt. Black uuns’ veiling will remain 
popular for ladies’ dresses 
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IN THE CHAUDIERE VALLEY. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 

T was like a valley of rainbows. The old seign- 

iory farm grants had been eut by the laws 
of inheritance or by small sales into ribbons 
stretching far back from the river’s margin, Ev- 
ery ribbon was fenced, and had its own hue, pale 
or dark green, splashed with the scarlet Canadian 
elderberry, or showing the white alloy of that 
beautiful pest of crops, the ox-eyed daisy. 

But the merest bits of crops were grown in the 
Chauditre Valley. Some fruit and vegetables, 
and a little hay and wheat, were all the inhabit- 
ants asked of their ground. The Chaudiére 
River flowing through their midst was said to 
be full of gold sand, but nobody thought of ac- 
cumulating the grains. It would be contrary 
to the habits fixed by a century and a half. 
For this was an Arcadian village, where nothing 
changed from generation to generation except 
the living people, and grandsons exactly re- 
placed their grandfathers in dress, speech, and 
thought. The farm-houses stood in a long row 
on each side of the river, and when, after a July 
rain, the sun shone slanting across those stripes 
and along the river between them, it was a sight 
to remember. There was one church, with a 
spire and cross, and the priest was on a level 
with his people, fat and contented, with little to 
eat, and fond of helping his old men smoke Ca- 
nadian tobacco. 

In the Chaudiére Valley there were degrees of 
poverty and wealth just as there were in the pro- 
gressive world surrounding it. The Chapelleau 
family, numbering twenty, had a very small, poor 
house, and all their girls must some time leave 
the valley and go out to service, and their sons, 
excepting that one appointed to the inheritance, 
seek their fortunes in the States. People could 
live on next to nothing along the Chaudiére, but 
it is absolutely necessary to eat, and to have home- 
spun to cover one. 

On the other hand, the Brunettes were rich. 
There were but two of them, mother and daugh- 
ter, on a long strip of farm, with a snug house. 
A devout and industrious widow was Mother Bru- 
nette. Her straw hat, plaited and shaped just 
like a man’s, or her white cap, might be seen at 
peep of summer dawn dodging among her vege- 
tables; and when sunset came around, and the 
young people of the farm village were courting 
on all front steps, she sat within her doorway like 
a brown and shapeless though vigilant spider, 
treading her new flax wheel and watching her 
daughter, St. Madeline Brunette. It was but rea- 
sonable that such an heiress should be sought aft- 
er. St. Madeline Brunette would have the house 
and farm, a cow, a cart and horse, two beds with 
their bedditig, the braided rugs which decked the 
white floors, a chest of drawers, a holy crucifix 
and picture of St. Joseph, and the loom on which 
all household apparel was woven. There were 
even rolls of woollen cloth, which her mother had 
sent to the fulling-mill to be shrunk up coarse 
enough for the wear of St. Madeline’s future hus- 
band. He would be a very comfortable fellow, 
especially if he added to her inheritance, which 
Mother Brunette meant he should do. There 
were plenty of stout, hungry young men in the 
valley, superfluous sons of their fathers, to be a 
care to her, until she saw that Ignace Romillé 
sat oftenest on her door-step, and St. Madeline 
liked him. 

Ignace had been down into the State of Maine 
several seasons to make wages at the early hay- 
ing before Canadian grass was ready for July 
harvesting. But such unusual enterprise did not 
recommend him to Mother Brunette as much as 
his position in his own family. The Romillés 
were sixteen in number, not including parents ; 
and the old Romillé, being fifty years old, was, 
according to the custom of the valley, about to 
retire from an active life of chatting with the 
priest and harvesting such few products as na- 
ture forced out of the ground for him. 

Men of fifty considered their labors past. Not 
another spadeful of earth would they throw. 
No more would they sharpen the scythe, and stip 
it deftly between stones to cut down their crops. 
It was their time to doze in winter by the mighty 
Canadian stove builtin a wall betwixt two rooms, 
while younger hands furnished the fuel, or to 
lean over fences during the long nine - o'clock 
twilights of the summer, chattering about the 
important doings of the valley. Old Romillé, 
like every other good Chaudiére father, had pick- 
ed one of his children to inherit what he pos- 
sessed, and take care of him during the remain- 
der of his days. And that one was his third son, 
Ignace; the rest must emigrate to the western 
provinces, or scatter to the States. Men of an- 
other nationality, when they balanced the amount 
of real estate and chattels against the remain- 
ing forty years of the father’s life, might have 
considered the heir a victim instead of a favored 
child. But exiles from the Chaudiére Valley 
never looked upon their exile as a benefit, nor on 
the favorite’s promotion as a calamity to him. 
Ignace had seen the world down in Maine hay 
fields; but he was so proud to be the heir on St. 
Madeline Brunette’s account that perhaps he was 
not enough touched by the inevitable fate of his 
brothers and sisters. Everybody can not be suc- 
cessful in life; nor can one young and bounding 
breast carry the troubles of all its kindred. Ig- 
nace was sorry for those who had to go. But he 
had not done anything to prejudice his father, 
and he thought it would be pleasanter when his 
married brothers took their accumulations of 
wives and children out of the house. The thing 
had been done repeatedly in other families, and 
even their father confessor could see no other 
way to balance the fortunes of his flock. After 
marriage, indeed, St. Madeline and he would live 
in Madame Brunette’s superior house, but he 
would have to take care of his father and mo- 
ther, and the less interference he met with in this 
duty the easier it would be. 





Frumenti Chapelleau gathered all the news of 
the valley with sure absorption. He was heir to 
the Chapelleau land-ribbon, and one of Mother 
Brunette’s next neighbors. It would have pleased 
her better had the Romilléestate adjoined her own, 
but when she considered what a mere string the 
Chapelleaus could claim, the fact reconciled her 
to Romillé remoteness. Besides, she felt the su- 
periority of her own position heightened by con- 
trast with these poor folks. There never had 
been a stocking leg of any dimensions set up 
amongst them. Mother Brunette had an ancient 
and stuffed stocking leg, and a humbler one was 
known to hang in the Romillé house. These 
stocking legs were family banks, counted apart 
from all other property, and conferring a degree 
of grandeur only short of nobility. The money 
filling them was much of it worthless; old bills 
on broken banks, defaced and mutilated silver, 
and counterfeit coins. But this the possessors 
seldom discovered. They counted their tens or 
hundreds with unfading satisfaction, and added 
what they could to the store during their own 
lifetimes. 

It was nearly dusk when Frumenti Chapelleau 
came up to his house in the little cart. Mother 
Brunette had seen him start off early in the aft- 
ernoon with an armful of grass for the priest’s 
cow, drawn by his dog. The panting dog had 
now a far heavier load, for Frumenti himself sat 
in the tiny vehicle, sending forth tobacco clouds 
which must have disheartened the dog more than 
all its labors. The gentle beast stood still in 
harness, with much of its tongue unfurled and its 
eyes rolling up at Mother Brunette, while she 
leaned on her fence to hold Frumenti a moment 
in chat. Her twilight leisure had come, and St. 
Madeline was safe upon the door-step, knitting 
woollen stockings, 

“ Good-evening, Frumenti Chapelleau. And 
Father Jean, how does he carry himself?” 

“ Good-evening, Madame Brunette,” responded 
Frumenti, touching his dirty straw hat also to St. 
Madeline in the distance,as she pulled yarn off 
the ball with a sweep of her hand. “ Father 
Jean carries himself well, Heaven him bless, but 
he does not like these changes in the pilgrimage 
made without consulting him.” 

“Ts anotlrer holy pilgrimage to be made soon 
to the shrine of our blessed St. Anne de Beaupré ? 
That will be the fifth since Easter, and they say 
the lame and sick all went back cured into the 
west provinces. It is two years since Father Jean 
led us up to the sacred church, and when I had 
venerated the blessed relics my rheumatism left 
me.” 

“Tt isa miraculous thing,” ruminated Frumenti. 

“And there was Castilia Romiilé cured that 
same hour of deafness. She had not heard the 
rumbling of cars on the line for months, when, 
behold! she felt some change take place in her 
head, and she could hear the lowest whispered 
prayer. Castilia left that blue kerchief she wore 
round her head among the crutches at St. Anne’s 
shrine, like a good daughter of the Church. Ah, 
it is pity to go far from the relics of a gracious 
saint like our St. Anne de Beaupré !” 

“But Castilia Romillé will never go farther 
from the relics than she is now,” said Frumenti. 
“It was the scattering of the Romillés I meant, 
and not a new pilgrimage to St. Anne’s. For 
Father Jean calls our scatterings the sorrowful 
pilgrimage.” 

“Not sorrowful for you and Ignace Romillé,” 
said Mother Brunette, without any softening of 
sentiment. “But Castilia Romillé must follow 
her husband.” 

“Then she will follow him into the farm.” 

“Tenace is to have the farm,” urged Mother 
Brunette, pressing closer to the fence. 

“Ah, you do not know the news at all,” said 
Frumenti, resting one foot on the patient dog’s 
back. 

“I! I don’t run around the valley. I work 
in my own farm,” responded Mother Brunette, 
sharply. 

“True, Madame Brunette. And you are a 
rich woman. And so much the better for Ignace 
Romillé, since Father Romillé has turned him out 
and given all to Gabriel and Gabriel’s wife, Cas- 
tilia, instead of him.” 

“ And why was this done?” 

Frumenti lifted his shoulders and gave his 
head a jerk. 

“So asks Father Jean. For the other plan 
had long been settled. But all I know is that 
Gabriel Romillé has the farm, and Ignace starts 
out first of all the family to place himself.” 

Mother Brunette withdrew from the fence, and 
Frumenti, observing this, gave a discreet signal 
to his dog. She was so lost in thought that she 
took no pains to return his adieu. The dog’s 
weary feet and the rattling cart proceeded up 
the slope to the rear of Chapelleau’s house. 

“Tgnace Romillé is turned away from the 
farm, Sah’ Madeline Brunette,” said the mother 
abruptly to her daughter, who leaned against 
the door-frame in the thickening dusk. “ Ga- 
briel and Castilia are to stay. And he comes: 
not here to eat my black sausage and blood-cake, 
aid set a master’s foot on the door-step. Do 
you hear?” 

“Yes, my mother,” replied St. Madeline, drop- 
ping her black head lower. 

“ Perhaps you prefer him to this farm,” accused 
Mother Brunette, though she was obliged to 
chuckle at the bare idea. “You are my. only 
child, but you have a cousin. A Brunette may 
pick and choose heirs as well as a Romillé.” 

“Yes, my mother,” replied St. Madeline in a 
whisper. 

Madame Brunette felt some contempt for this 
quiet collapse. She had that narrow regard for 
material things which the struggle for existence 
is sure to stamp on thrifty natures. St. Made- 
line was younger and softer than herself, and had 
not borne the heat and burden of adding coin to 
stocking leg. Yet, after dropping such a fear- 
ful hint, Madame Brunette felt safe in crossing 
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the fence to Chapelleau’s to have more chat, and 
leaving her daughter alone on the steps. Ignace 
Romillé might come to prowl about, but his case 
was already settled. 

A very slim new moon hung above the western 
hills, searcely adding its light to a phosphorescent 
quality in the whites of St. Madeline’s black eyes. 
She leaned forward to search the road with her 
gaze. The Chaudiére River made laughing whis- 
pers over its bed of a million rocks, and present- 
ly her own mother’s tongue and the Chapelleaus’ 
clatter covered remoter noises. But the very in- 
stant [gnace’s shape grew out of dusky chaos she 
knew it, and his voice at the gate found its way 
most distinctly to her ear. 

St. Madeline went to the fence, and they held 
no parley about his entering. 

He was the tallest young man in the valley, 
well knit, and with a placid expression of face. 
Yet his presence carried unusual energy for a 
Chaudiére Frenchman; and St. Madeline noticed 
he had a wallet tied up in a cloth under his el- 
bow. 

“ Adieu, Sah’ Madeline,” said Ignace, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

“Not yet,” she returned, trembling from the 
kerchief around her throat to the hem of brown 
homespun dress which touched the grass. 

“ At once,” said Ignace. 

“But what does Father Jean say 2” exclaimed 
St. Madeline, setting up the Catholic’s barrier of 
priest in her lover’s way. 

“What can Father Jean say? I have not 
even a coin to pay him for shriving me. My 
summer wages went into the stocking leg of my 
father. And because I saw and told him how 
much of his money is bad, he put me out of the 
house, and Gabriel is to have the farm. Well, Ga- 
briel and Castilia will thrive, and I am younger.” 

“Where are you going, Ignace ?” 

“To the States, of course. In Maine they have 
larger houses than ours. The land is mountain- 
ous, but why do they get rich while we are al- 
ways poor?” 

“T do not know,” puzzled St. Madeline; she 
had never felt poor until this night. 

“ Because they know how to do things,” ex- 
plained Ignace, casting out his hand. “I no- 
ticed their swiftness. And they have much more 
to eat.” 

“But that is not our valley,” said St. Made- 
line, looking abroad at the dim, heavenly land- 
scape. In the northeast a windmill held its arms 
stationary against a background of gradually ris- 
ing land. This might have been Don Quixote’s 
country, so bursting full of new impulses were 
the pair separated now by the fence and their 
circumstances. 

“No,” agreed Ignace ; “there is no other val- 
ley like the Chaudiére. And you would never 
leave the valley, would you ?” 

“Oh, I would,” said St. Madeline, resting her 
arms on the fence, and laying her head upon 
them. “My cousin could have the farm and the 
money.” 

“That stupid dog!” Ignace vociferated under 
his breath. “No, you would never endure to see 
that.” 

“T would not see it. 
States.” 

“Sah’ Madeline Brunette,” whispered Ignace, 
laying his palms on her shoulders, “I well know 
what madame, your mother, would say to our 
marriage now. But if we could persuade Father 
Jean—” 

“T have a woollen web of my own,” whispered 
back St. Madeline, “‘that I wove for my dress. I 
would give him that.” 

Ignace glanced right and left with the eye of a 
confident adventurer choosing his pati. 

“May all the saints cast me off if I make you 
a bad husband! Let us go to Father Jean.” 

“ At once?” 

“Yes, at once. He shall see that I mean as 
well as I can do by you.” 

“ My mother is in Chapelleau’s house.” 

“You feel that you can not leave her ?” said 
Ignace, with the pause one makes at an obstacle. 

“No; but I can not leave the web of cloth; I 
must have that to carry to Father Jean.” 

Ignace kissed the side of her face which lay 
uppermost. He knew the material risks and 
troubles he was about to lead her into, and he 
did not know where next morning’s sausage and 
bread could be found. Yet for the first time 
in his life he had that lofty sensation of be- 
ing king of destiny and superior to care. His 
previous understanding of existence had been 
that raiment was more precious than the body, 
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and life was by no means to be compared to. 


meat. 

“Tf you will walk slowly down the road,” said 
St. Madeline, “for fear my mother should see 
you standing here as if waiting for something, 
I will bring it out of the house.” 

Before Ignace could agree or disagree to this 
transfer of the web of woollen, he was hushed by 
hearing his name called through the dusk. 

“It was my mother,” said St. Madeline, start- 
ing. 

“Tgnace Romillé! Ignace Romillé!” 

“No, it is Father Jean,” corrected the young 
man. For, however masculine Mother Brunette’s 
tones might be, they had not the distinctive husky 
bur of the priest’s. 

“T am here, father,” said Ignace, drawing back 
from the fence. 

“So I supposed,” said the waddling priest, wip- 
ing his face with his sleeve. “I have shouted 
your name from your very door, and if you give 
my religious teachings no better heed, eternity 
will be long for you, my son.” 

“T heard some sound like the night-hawk,” 
said Ignace. ‘“ But I was just coming to you, fa- 
ther.” 

“Go to thy own house, my son,” benevolently 
suggested the priest, beaming upon both young 
woman and young man. Though his black robe 
enveloped him like an ample feminine garment, 





his bluff face more than his tall hat neutralized 
that effect. 

“ Benedicite,” he added to Madame Brunette 
and her following of Chapelleaus, who heard him, 
and came out to the partition fence. And they, 
as St. Madeline had already done, bowed them- 
selves to their priest. 

“Father Jean says go to your own house,” cried 
Mother Brunette, lifting her finger, and bristling 
at the well-known though half-defined figure of 
Ignace Romillé. “There, if anywhere, is a door- 
step for you, and pork to eat.” 

“ And a repentant father to fall on your neck,” 
added the priest, genially, without checking the 
Chapelleau laugh; “things are with you as they 
were before, my son: neglect not an offering to 
the saints. Your father talked this evening at 
the magasin de marchand with a man who knows 
all moneys and sells samples of merchandise. 
The stranger showed the old Romillé that you 
were right, and that he hurt himself when he 
turned you away from his land; therefore,” said 
the twinkling-eyed priest, “go home, for he sheds 
tears. And neither Gabriel nor any other child 
but thou can assure him of a safe and serene old 
age.” 

“And truly he needs a guardian,” exclaimed 
Mother Brunette, “ to raise such a tempest in the 
valley about nothing! The old Romillé !—does he 
not know he is fifty, and Ignace is young and 
strong and more able to save money ?” 

“We have all of us our foolish whims, my 
daughter,” said Father Jean. 

“ But surely no one,” exclaimed madame, “ has 
more foolish whims than this girl of mine, St. 
Madeline Brunette. Go into the house, Sah’ Ma- 
deline, and have shame for wishing to turn away 
such a suitor as Ignace Romillé when he had 
done nothing to deserve it. Ignace, perhaps she 
ean hold up her head sufficiently to look thee in 
the face by next Sunday.” 
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CHAPTER XIII.—{ Continued.) 
A NEW ARRIVAL, 


Non Miss Carry Hodson had an abundance of 
shrewd feminine perception, and it was easy 
for her to see that this handsome and stalwart 
young fellow had been grievously disturbed, and 
was even now unnerved, through his having been 
caught in disarray on the occasion of a young 
lady visiting him; and accordingly, to allow him 
to recover, she deliberately effaced herself, saving 
not a word, nor even listening, while her father 
and he proceeded to talk about the salmon-fish- 
ing, and about the distressingly fine weather that 
threatened to interfere with that pursuit. She 
sat silent, allowing those observant eyes of hers 
to roam freely round the room, and, indeed, won- 
dering how a man of his occupations could so 
have contrived to rob his home of all distinctive 
character, and to render it so clearly common- 
place. There was nothing wild or savage about 
it, not the skin of any beast nor the plumage of 
any bird; everything was of a bourgeois neatness 
and respectability, the ornaments on the mantel- 
shelf conspicuously so; and what was strangest 
of all—though this will scarcely be believed— 
was that two roebucks’ heads that adorned the 
wall, in a country where roe abound, were earth- 
enware casts, and very bad casts too, obviously 
hailing from Germany. She observed, however, 
that there were a great many books about, some 
of them even piled in obscure corners, and to 
judge by the sober character of their cloth bind- 
ing, she guessed them to be of a rather superior 
class. The pictures on the walls were some cheap 
reprints of Landseer, a portrait of the Duke of 
Sutherland in Highland garb, a view of Dunrobin 
Castle, and a photograph of Mr. Millais’s Order 
of Release.” 

After a while she began to know (without look- 
ing) that the young man had assumed sufficient 
courage to glance at her from time to time; and 
she allowed him to do that; for she considered 
that the people in Regent Street had fitted her 
out in Highland fashion in a sufficiently accurate 
way. But it soon appeared that he was talking 
about her; and what was this wild proposal ? 

“Tt seems a pity,” he was saying, “if the fish 
are taking, no to have two boats at the work. 
And there’s that big rod o’ yours, sir—you could 
use that for the trolling; and let the young lady 
have one o’ your grilse rods. Then there’s mine 
—she can have that and welcome—” 

“Yes, but the gillies—” 

“Oh, Dll take a turn myself; I’m no so busy 
the now. And I can get one o’ the lads to lend 
a hand.” 

“Do you hear this, Carry ?” her father said. 

“ What, pappa ?” 

“Ronald wants you to start off salmon-fishing 
to-morrow, in a boat all to vourself—” 

* Alone ?” 

“Why, no! He says he will go with you, and 
one of the lads; and you will have all the best 
advice and experience. I don’t think it’s fair, 
myself, but it’s very good-natured anyhow.” 

“And do you think there’s a chance of my 
catching a salmon?” she said, eagerly, and she 
turned her eloquent black eyes, all lit up with 
pleasure, full upon him. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said he, looking down, “ and 
many and many a one, I am sure, if we could only 
get a little wet weather.” 

“My! she exclaimed. “If I caught a salmon, 
Td have it stuffed right away—” 
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“ With sage and onions, I suppose,” her father 
said, severely. 

“ And we begin to-morrow? Why, it’s just too 
delightful—I was looking forward to days and 
days in-doors, with nothing but books. And I 
shall really have a chance ?” 

“I think you might as well thank Ronald for 
his offer,” her father said. ‘I should never have 
thought of it.” 

Well, she hesitated; for it is a difficult thing 
to make:a formal litle speech when it is asked 
for by a third person; but the young keeper 
quickly laughed away her embarrassment. 

“No, no, sir; we'll wait for that till we see 
how our luck turns out. And we'll have the 
Duke’s boat, mind, that Duncan says is the lucky 
one; you'll have to look sharp, or we'll have the 
biggest show on the grass at the end of the 
day.” 

Mr. Hodson now rose to take his leave, for he 
wanted his daughter to walk down to the shores 
of the loch where they were next day to begin 
their labors. And thus it was that Miss Carry— 
who had looked forward at the most to sitting in 
the boat with her father and looking on—found 
herself pledged to a course of salmon-fishing, un- 
der the immediate guidance and instruction of 
the young keeper; and she had noticed that he 
already talked of the occupants of the Duke's 
boat as “ we”—assuming that he and she were 
in a sort of partnership, and pitted against the 
others. Well, it would be amusing, she thought. 
She also considered that he was very good-look- 
ing; and that it would be pleasanter to have a 
companion of that kind than a surly old boatman. 
She imagined they might easily become excellent 
friends—at least, she was willing enough ; and he 
seemed civil and good-humored and modest ; and 
altogether the arrangement promised to work 
very well. 


—————— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ABOUT ILLINOIS.’ 
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THERE was a good deal of bustle in the inn 
next morning; Ronald busy with the fishing- 
tackle for the second boat; luncheon being got 
ready for six; and the gillies fighting as to which 
party should have the landing-net and which the 
clip. In the midst of all this, Miss Carry—look- 
ing very smart in her Highland costume, Tam 
o’ Shanter and all—came placidly in to breakfast, 
and as she sat down she said, “‘ Pappa dear, I met 
such a pretty girl!” 

“ Have you been ont?” he asked. 

“Only as far as the bridge. I met her as I 
was coming back. And she looked so pretty 
and shy that I spoke to her. 1 think she was a 
little frightened at first; but anyway I got to 
kn -w who she is—the doctor’s daughter. Oh, you 
should hear her speak—the accent is so pretty 
and gentle. Well, it’s all settled, pappa; I’m just 
in love with the Highland people from this out.” 

“There’s safety in numbers,” observed her fa- 
ther, grimly; and then he proceeded to explore 
the contents of the covers. 

When they were ready to go down to the loch 
they found that the men had already set out— 
all but Ronald, who had remained behind to see 
if there was nothing further he could carry for 
the young lady. So these three started together ; 
and of course all the talk was about the far too 
fine weather, and the chances of getting a fish 
or two in spite of it, and the betting on the rival 
boats. Miss Carry listened in silence; so far she 
had heard or seen nothing very remarkable about 
the handsome young keeper who had so impress- 
ed her father. He spoke frankly and freely 
enough, it is true (when he was not speaking to 
her), and he was recounting with some quiet sar- 
casm certain superstitious beliefs and practices 
of the people about there; but apart from the 
keen look of his eyes, and the manly ring of his 
voice, and the easy swing of the well-built figure, 
there was nothing, as she considered, very notice- 
able about him. She thought his keeper’s cos- 
tume rather picturesque, and weather-worn into 
harmonious color; and wondered how men in 
towns had come to wear the unsightly garments 
of these present days. And so at last they ar- 
rived at the loch, and found that the gillies had 
got the rods fixed and everything ready; and 
presently the black boat, with Mr. Hodson and 
his two gillies, was shoved off, and Ronald, before 
asking the young lady to step into the green 
boat—the Duke’s boat—was showing her what 
she should do if a salmon should attach itself to 
either of the lines. 

“T don’t feel like catching a salmon some- 
how,” she remarked. “I don’t think it can be 
true. Anyway, you'll see I sha’n’t scream.” 

She stepped into the boat and took her seat; 
the rods were placed for her; the coble was 
shoved further into the water, and then Ronald 
and the young lad got in and took to the oars. 
Miss Carry was bidden to.pay out one of the lines 
slowly, as they moved away from the bank; and 
in due course she had both lines out, and the 
two rods fixed at the proper angle, and the reels 
free. She obeyed all his instructions without 
haste or confusion. She was a promising pupil. 
And he wondered what nerve she would show 
when the crisis canmie. 

Now it may be explained, for the benefit of 
those inexperienced in such things, that these 
fishing cobles have a cross bench placed about 
midway between the stern and the thwart occu- 
pied by the stroke oar; and the usual custom is 
for the fisherman to sit on this bench facing the 
stern, so that he can see both rods, and be ready 
for the first shaking of the top. But Miss Car- 
ry did not understand this at all. In entering 
the-eoble she naturally took her place right 
astern, facing the rowers. It never entered her 
head to be guilty of the discourtesy of turning 
her back on them; besides, Ronald was directing 
her with his eyes as much as with his speech, 
and she must be able to see him; moreover, he 
did not tell her she was sitting the wrong way ; 








and then, again, was not the first signal to be 
the shrieking of the reel ?—and both reels were 
now under her observation, so that she could 
snatch at either rod in a second. The conse- 
quence of all this was that she and Ronald sat 
face to face—not more than a yard and a half 
between them—their eyes exactly on a level— 
and when they spoke to each other, it was very 
distinctly wnter vier Augen, for the boy at the 
bow was almost hidden. 

“ Pappa dear,” she said to her father that even- 
ing, “he is a very nervous man.” 

“Who?” 

“ Ronald.” 

“Nonsense. He is as hard as nails, He don’t 
know what nerves mean.” 

“ He is a very nervous man,” she insisted (and 
had she not been studying him fora whole day ?). 
“His eyes throb when you meet them suddenly. 
Or rather, he seems to know they are very pow- 
erful and penetrating, and he does not like to 
stare at you—so you can see there is a tremor 
of the lid sometimes as he looks up—as if he 
would partly veil his eyes. It’s very curious, 
He’s shy—like a wild animal almost. And that 
pretty girl I met this morning has something of 
that look too.” 

“Perhaps they’re not used to having the cold 
gaze of science turned on them,” her father re- 
marked, dryly. 

“Ts that me?” 

“ You may take it that way.” 

“Then you're quite wrong. It isn’t science at 
all. It is an active and benevolent sympathy; I 
am going to make friends with every one of 
them. Ronald says her name is Miss Douglas— 
and I mean to call.” 

“Very well, then,” said her father, who left 
this young lady pretty much the mistress of her 
own actions. 

However, to return to the fishing: the morn- 
ing did not promise well, the weather being too 
bright and clear, though there was a very fair 
breeze—of a curious sultry character for the 
middle of March—blowing up from the south, 
and making a good ripple on the loch. Again 
and again the two boats crossed each other, and 
the ery was, 

“ Nothing yet ?” 

And the answer, 

“Not a touch.” 

By this time Miss Carry had got to know a 
good deal about the young keeper whose eyes 
were so directly on a level with hers. He had 
been to Aberdeen and to Glasgow and to Edin- 
burgh; but never out of Scotland?—no. Had he 
no wish to see London and Paris? Had he no 
wish to see America ?—why, if he came over, her 
father would arrange to have him put in the way 
of seeing everything. And perhaps he might 
be tempted to stay ;—there were such opportu- 
nities for young men, especially in the West. As 
for her, she was most communicative about her- 
self; and apparently she had been everywhere 
and seen everything—except Stratford-on-Avon : 
that was to be the climax; that was to be the 
last thing they should visit in Europe, and then 
on to Liverpool, and home. She had been a great 
deal longer in Europe than her father, she said. 
Her mother was an invalid and could not travel; 
her brother George (Joidge, she called him) was 
at school; so she and a school-fellow of hers 
had set out for Europe, accompanied by a maid 
and a courier, and had “ seen ’most everything” 
from St. Petersburg to Wady Halfa. And all 
this and more she told him, with the black 
soft eyes regarding him openly; and the pale, 
foreign, tea-rose tinted face full of a friendly in- 
terest; and the pretty, white, delicate small fin- 
gers idly intertwisting the buff-colored gloves 
that she had taken off at his request. Inver- 
Mudal, Clebrig, Ben Loyal, the straths and woods 
around, looked to him small and confined on this 
quiet morning. She seemed to have brought 
with her a wider atmosphere, a larger air. And 
for a young girl like this to know so much—to 
have seen so much—and to talk so simply and 
naturally of going here, there, or anywhere, as if 
distance were nothing, and time nothing, and 
money nothing; all this puzzled him not a little. 
She must have courage, then, and daring, and en- 
durance, despite the pale face and the slender 
figure ang the small, white, blue-veined hands ? 
Why, she spoke of running over to Paris, in 
about a fortnight’s. time, to be present at the 
wedding of a friend, just as any one about here 
would speak of driving on to Tongue and return- 
ing by the mail-cart next day. 

Suddenly there was a quick, half-suppressed 
exclamation. 

“There he is !—there he is!” 

And all in a second, as it seemed, Ronald had 
flung his oar back to the lad behind, seized one 
of the rods, and raised it, and put it in her hands, 
and himself got hold of the other, and was rap- 
idly reeling in the line. What was happening 
she could hardly tell, She was so bewildered. The 
rod that she painfully held upright was being vio- 
lently shaken; now and again there was a loud, 
long whir of the reel, and Ronald was by her 
shoulder, she knew, but not speaking a word, and 
she was wildly endeavoring to recall all that he 
had told her. Then there was a sudden slacken- 
ing of the line; what was this ? 

“All right,” said he, very quietly. 
now as quick as ye can, please.” 

Well, she was reeling in as hard as her small 
and delicate wrist was able to do, and in truth 
she was too bewildered to feel excited ; and above 
all other earthly things was she anxious that she 
shouldn’t show herself a fool, or scream, or let 
the thing go, when all at once the handle of the 
reel seemed to be whipped from her grasp; there 
was a long whirring shriek of the line; she could 
hear somewhere a mighty splash (though she 
dared not look at anything but what was in her 
hands), and at the same moment she fancied Ron- 
ald said, with a quiet laugh: 

“We've beat them this time—a clean fish.” 
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“ He is not away ?” 

“ Away !—not a bit.” 

“Do you think we’ll get him 2” she said, breath- 
lessly. 

“ We'll hold on to him as long as he holds on 
to us,” Ronald said. And she heard him add to 
himself, “I would rather than five shillings we 
got the first fish.” 

“ But this thing is so heavy,” she pleaded. 

“Nevermind. That’s right—that’s right; keep 
a good strain on him; we'll soon bring him to his 
senses.” 

Again there was a sudden slackening of the 
line; and this time she actually saw the animal 
as it sprung into the air—a white gleaming curved 
thing—but instantly her attention was on the 
reel. 

“That's it; you’re doing fine,” he said, with an 
intentional quietude of tone, so that she might 
not get overnervous and make a mistake. 

Then he made her stand up, and fortunately 
the coble was rocking but little; and he moved 
her left hand a little higher up the rod, so that 
she should have better leverage ; and she did all 
that she was bid mutely and meekly, though her 
arm was already beginning to feel the heavy 
strain. She vowed to herself that so long as she 
could draw a breath she would not give in. 

The other boat was passing, but of course at a 
respectful distance. 

‘“* Hold on to him, Carry,” her father called. 

She paid no heed. She dared not even look in 
his direction. The fish seemed to be following 
up the coble now, and it was all that the slender 
wrist could do to get in the line so as to keep 
the prescribed curve on the rod. And then she 
had to give way again, for the salmon went 
steadily and slowly down, boring and sulking, 
and they pulled the boat away a bit, lest he should 
suddenly come to the surface and be after some 
dangerous cantrip. She took advantage of this 
period of quiet to pass the rod from her left hand 
to her right; and that relieved her arm a little; 
and she even ventured to say, 

“ How long is he going on like this ?” 

“We'll give him his own time, miss,” Ronald 
said. 

“Don’t call me miss, 
vexation. 

‘““I—I beg your pardon. 

“Oh, anything you like. 
if I fall into the water.” 

The truth was she was a little bit excited; and 
desperately anxious that her strength should 
hold out; and even permitting herself an ocea- 
sional gleam of hope and joy and triumph. Her 
first salmon! Here would be tidings for the 
girls at home! If only the beast would do some- 
thing, or show signs of yielding—anything rath- 
er than she should have to give in, and weakly 
resign the rod to Ronald! As for him, he stood 
almost touching her shoulder. 

“No, no,” said he, “ there’s no fear o’ your fall- 
ing into the water. We've got to get this gen- 
tleman out first.” 

And then her feeble efforts at talking (meant 
to show that she was not excited, but having ex- 
actly the contrary effect) all went by the board. 
Something was happening—she knew not what 
—something wild, terrifying, violent, desperate— 
and apparently quite near—and all the line was 
slack now—and the handle of the reel stuck in 
her frantic efforts to turn it with an impossible 
quickness —and her heart was choking with 
fright. For why would this beast spring and 
splash and churn the water, while the line seem- 
ed to go all wrong, and everything become mix- 
ed? But her trembling fingers got the reel to 
work at last, and she wound as quickly as she 
could; and by this time the salmon had disap- 
peared again, and was bearing an even, dead 
strain on the rod, but not so heavily as before. 

“My gracious!” she said—she was quite 
breathless. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, quietly, but he had 
been pretty breathless too, and for several sec- 
onds in blank despair. 

The fish began to show signs of yielding—that 
last fierce thrashing of the water had weakened 
him. She got in more and more line—Ronald’s 
instructions being of the briefest and quietest— 
and presently they could see a faint gleam in the 
water as the big fish sailed this way or that. 
But still she knew not what he might not do. 
That terrible time had been altogether unex- 
pected. And yet she knew—and her left arm 
was gratefully conscious—that the strain was not 
so heavy now; the line was quite short; and she 
became aware that she was exercising more and 
more power over her captive, and could force him 
to stop his brief and ineffectual rushes. 

Once or twice he had come quite near the boat 
—sailing in on his side, as it were —and then 
sheering off again at the sight of them; but these 
efforts to get away were growing more and more 
feeble; and at last Ronald called, 

“We'll try him this time—give him the butt 
well—that’s right—lift his head—now—’’—and 
then there was a quick stroke of the clip, and the 
great monster was in the boat, and she sank down 
on to the bench, her arms limp and trembling, 
but her hand still grasping the rod. And she 
felt a little inclined to laugh and to ery; and 
she wondered where her father was; and she 
looked on in a dazed way as they killed the fish, 
and got the phantom-minnow out of its mouth, 
and proceeded to the weighing of the prize. 

“Eleven pounds and a half—well done, the 
Duke’s boat!” Ronald cried. “Is it your first 
salmon, Miss Hodson ?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

“You'll have to drink its health, or there'll be 
no more luck for you this season,” said he, and 
he reached back for a pocket-flask. 

“But where is my father ?” she said—she was 
anxious he should hear the news. 

“Oh,” said he, coolly, “ they’ve been into a fish 
for the last ten minutes; I wouldna tell ye, in 
case it might distract ye.” 


” 


she said, with a little 


What, then 2?” 
Mind you catch me 














“Have they got one ?” she cried. 

“They’ve got something, and I dinna think 
it’s a kelt from the way they’re working.” 

She clapped her hands in delight. Yes, and 
that involuntary little action revealed to her 
what she had not known before—that one of her 
fingers was pretty badly cut, and bleeding. 

““What’s this ?” she said, but she did not heed 
much, now that the great beautiful gleaming 
fish lay in the bottom of the boat. 

Ronald cared a great deal more. He threw 
aside the flask. A cut ?—it was his own stupidity 
was the cause of it; he ought to have known 
that her delicate fingers could not withstand the 
whirring out of the line; he should have allowed 
her to keep on her gloves. And nothing would 
do but that she must carefully bathe the wound 
in the fresh water of the loch; and he produced 
a piece of plaster; and then he cut a strip off 
her handkerchief, and bound up the finger so. 

“What do I care?” she said, pointing to the 
salmon. 

And then he begged her to drink a little whis- 
key and water—for luck’s sake—though he had 
been rather scornful about these custom in the 
morning; and she complied, smiling toward him 
as the Netherby bride may have looked at Young 
Lochinvar; but yet he would not drink in her 
presence; he put the flask aside; and presently 
they were at their work again, both lines out, and 
the southerly breeze still keeping up. 

They passed the other boat. 

“ What weight 2?” was the ery. 

“Eleven and a half. 

“voaa™ 

“ How much 2?” 

* Just over seven.” 


Have you got one?” 


“ Dunean will be a savage man,” said Ronald, 
with a laugh. “It’s all the bad luck of his boat, 
he’ll be saying, though it’s good enough luck for 
the first two fish to be clean fish and no kelt.” 

However, the Duke’s boat fell away from its 
auspicious beginning that morning. When lunch 
time arrived, and both cobles landed at a part of 





the shore agreed upon, where there was a large 
rock for shelter and a good ledge fora seat, Miss 
Carry had but the one fish to be taken out and 
placed on the grass, while her father had two, 
respectively seven and thirteen pounds. And very 
picturesque indeed it was to see those white- 
gleaming creatures lving there, and the two boats 
drawn up on the shore, with the long rods out at 
the stern, and the gillies forming a group at some 
distance off under the shelter of the stone dike, 
and the wide waters of the lake all a breezy blue 
in the cup of the encircling sun-lit hills. Ronald 
got out the luncheon, for he had seen to the pack 
ing of it, and he knew more about table napkins 
and things of that sort than those men; and then, 
when he had made everything right, and brought 
ashore a cushion for Miss Carry to sit upon, and 
so forth, he went away. 

“Ronald,” Mr. Hodson called to him, “ain’t 
you going to have some lunch ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Come along, then; there’s plenty of room 
right here.” 

“Thank ye, sir; I know where they’ve put my 
little parcel,” said he; and he went and sat down 
with the gillies ; and soon there was enough talk- 
ing and laughing amongst them, faintly heard 
across the wind, 

“Well,” said her father, when they were left 
alone. 

“Oh, it’s just too delightful for anything.” 

This was her summing up of the whole sitna- 
tion, and then she added, * Pappa, may I send my 
salmon to Lily Selden ?” 

“T wouldn’t call it kindness,” said he. “ Looks 
more like boasting. And what’s the good, since 
she is staving at a hotel ?” 

“Oh, she will be as glad as I am even to see 
it. But can’t they cook itat a hotel anyway? I 
want to be even with Lily about that balloon. I 
don’t see much myself in going up in a balloon. 
I would just like to have Lily here now; think 
she wouldn’t fall down and worship those beau- 
tiful creatures ?” 

“ Well, you may send her yours, if you like,” her 
father said. 
your luncheon. These days are short, and I want 
to see what we can do on our first trial.” 

“T’m ready now, if it comes to that,” said she, 
placidly, and she put a couple of sweet biscuits in 


“But you needn't dawdle so over 


her pocket to guard against emergency. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Designs for Doyleys.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 228, 


THESE designs are of the Japanese order. 
They are very effective when embroidered in out- 
line with etching or bobbin silk upon the finest 
linen. Two shades of one color, golden browns, 
d ul blues, or good shades ol red or copper-color, 
always work prettily. Or various colors may be 
used together, which of course have to be care- 
fully selected with a view to avoiding inharmo- 
nious combinations. A monogram, initials, crest, 
or other device may be embroidered in the vacant 
The beauty of the 
doyleys may be much enhanced if the worker 
will draw out threads about a quarter of an inch 
wide on the four sides, hem-stitch on both edges 


circle or fan-shaped space. 


of the space where the threads are drawn, then 
leave a space of about half an inch, and draw 
three or four threads, hem-stitch the upper edge 
of this space, and then ravel the threads below, 
thus making a pretty fringe. 

The doyleys are shown with the worked parts 
of the design overlapping the plain corners. The 
rest of the set of twelve will be published short- 
ly. These designs can be procured ata cost of 
five dollars per dozen, commenced, with mate- 
rials to finish, or twenty dollars per dozen, fin- 
ished, at the rooms of the Soviety of Decora- 
tive Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York 
city. 
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Work-Basket. 
Tus light basket 
is made of Italian 
straw cord. It is 
lined with strawber- 
ry satin, full and 
pleated around the 
sides, and smooth on 
the bottom. The outside is 
decorated with a band of sten- 
cilled velvet flowers and leaves. 
The edges of leaves and flowers 
are finished with tinselled cord 
of various colors and thickness- 
es, and the veins are defined in colored silk. A plush 
band covers the edge of the lining, and the handle is 
wound with a similar band and ornamented with clus- 
ters of pompon tassels, 


Fig. 2.—EmBroipery 
For Corner OF Biot- 
TING-Pap, Fic. 1. 


Young Lady’s Evening Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue skirt of this dress is of delicate rose pink veiling, 
the corsage and sash of cresson green velvet. The cor 
sage is open at the throat, with a high rolling collar, is 
traversed by lace bands, and has sleeves made partly of 
lace and partly of velvet. The skirt is bordered with 
two puffs, one eight and the other twelve inches deep, 
which are covered bya flounce that is edged with wide 
lace. The drapery forms a drooping puff on the sides and 
back, which is surmounted by a lace-trimmed apron. 





Fig. 1.—EmBromERED 
MonoGRaM. 





Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Evening Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Jacket-Basque.—Cut Pattern, No. 3685: Price, 25 Cents. 
, oJ 





Work-Basker. 


Blotting-Pad with Embroidered Corners. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuis blotting-pad is thirteen by eighteen inches. It 
is made of heavy pasteboard covered with layers of 
blotting-paper, and protected by leather caps at the 
corners. The leather for the corners is ornamented 
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Fig. 1.—Btorrine-Pap with EmBromereD Corners. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 








Fig. 2.—EmpromerED 4 and 318 suitable 
MonoGRaM. 
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with embroidery: 
either of the de- 
signsgiven in Figs 


9 











Fig. 2 is executed 

in satin stitch with 

colored silks and 
gold. Fig. 3 has its outlines per 
forated at regular intervals for 
the stitches; it is worked in silk Pie. 3.—Empromen. 
of several shades of the ground 
color, gold thread, and a little 
chenille. 











ED CorNnER FOR 
Biotrine-Pap, 


Jacket-Basque. 

Tuis is a short round basque of brown cloth, trimmed 
with small revers of brown and gold checked frisé velvet 
at the throat, at the corners of the fronts, side seams, 
and back, and on the sleeves. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are designed for marking lingerie, 
and are to be worked in satin stitch with white or tinted 
embroidery cotton. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 221. 
Tuess initials for marking house-linen are to be worked 
in cross stitch with tinted embroidery cotton. 
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Fig. 2.—Yotune Lapy’s Eveninc Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Iurrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word ** Horsrorv’s” is on the wrap- 

per. None are genuine without it.—{ddv.] 





A PRIZE IN THE LOTTERY 

Of life which is usually anappreciated until it is lost, 
yerhaps never to return, is health, Whata priceless 
won it is, and how we onglit to cherish it, that life 
may not be a worthless blank to us. Many of the dis- 
euses that flesh is heir to, and which make life burden- 
some, such as consumption (scrofula of tie lungs) and 
other scrofalous and blood diseases, find a complete 
cure in Dr. R.V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery ” 
when’ all other remedies have failed. Dr. Pierce’s 
pamphlet on consumption mailed for two stamps. 
Address Hae ar pram Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—[{4 





THE ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
intelligent mothers and the medical profession 
for years. Not only the health and perhaps life 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tar Vicror Basy Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised. It requires no 
cooking or added ingredients, and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 
which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—{_Adv. } 





FOR THROAT DISEASES AND COUGHS. 
*“Brown’s Bronoutat Trooues,”’ 
Like all other really good things, are imitated, and pur- 
chasers should be careful to obtain the genuine article 
wepared by Joun L. Brown & Sons, and sold only in 
oxes.—Price 25 centsa.—[Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett’s Co- 
couine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.] 





ADVE RLISHMEN'LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CQ, Dorchester, Mass, 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 
Wee eats (ano eet. Seas 


tof our Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale 
Twine, Imported Hmbroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Flosa, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, Aracine—-also Whole-ale 
and Retail Price-lixts—A\\ for twelve 2c. stamps (24 cts.). 
Florence ** Waste’’ Embrvidery Silk, mixed colors, 30c. 

a package. Extra 8-cord E MBROIDERY Sitk in “ Ort- 
ENTAL Conors’’ for Crazy Patchwork, & —. 35c. 
ver bunch of B. Skeins, mixed ** Oriental” Colors, 2 
yunches for 65c.; 3 for $1.06, This is a Special Ofer. 
The regular price of ae = is 4c. a skein. 

. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


No. 3. 
Improved Adjustable 


AND 


Indestructible 


Panic? Skirt. 


Spring Fashion, 1885, 











Patented Dec. 9,1884, 
and Feb. 17, 1885. 


ADLER 


& 
SCHOENHOF, 
52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 

For Sale by ali 


leading Dry-Goods 
Houses. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. 'T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 


st Place in New York City for all kinds of 

aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 

Wholesale and retail. Send 8c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 








Y. 


Che: 





common pen needed. Estabe 
lished 50 Vears. Superior 
Received 


or scetetive work on linen. 
Centennial ‘Meaal <p ploma. Sold everywhere, 


Have you seen our New Cata- 
STAM P| NG a The biggest one out. 
S$ Pictures, only 15 

PATTERNS on Send for it. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mazes. 


STIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP, 


Scientifically Prepared, 
REMOVES FRECKLES, TAN, LIVER-SPOTS, &o. 
Of Drugegiste. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY | 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO. 


THE LATEST STYLE 


PARASOLS. 


SALESROOMS: 
PHILADELPHIA, Frankford ; 
NEW YORK, 448 Broome St. ; 
CHICAGO, 76 Monroe St.,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Weldon” & “Columbia” 
_ UMBRELLAS. _ 
7°/o 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
ON IMPROVED FARMS IN THE STATES 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN, 

We have carefully selected these securities to meet 
the wants of parties desiring to invest small sums, and 
we recommend them as absolutely safe, yielding good 
income, and not constantly varying in value in sym- 
pathy with the fluctuations of the stock market. 

The bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1000, with coupons attached, payable semi-annually 
in gold coin in the City of New York. They are secured 
by loans upon improved farms in the States of Ohio 
and Michigan to the extent of one third of their value 
ouly. Full particulars furnished upon application. 

We buy and sell Government bonds and other high- 
grade investment securities outright or on commission, 
and make liberal advances on the same. 

Quotations and other information furnished. 


HENRY S. IVES & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Nos. 23 & 25 NASSAU STREET, Cor. Cedar. 
P.O. BOX 1422. 





NEW YORK. 





For Cieansine tHe Skin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, Curroura, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Rrso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Curiotra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1. Potter Drug anv CurMtoat Co., Boston. 
¢#™~ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pranc’s Easter Carns. 
EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 





‘Universally 5 prescribed by the Faculty. 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
sss by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Sold by all Druggists 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


T A M A K A nae and refreshing 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratxerp & Arwetrona's factory ends, calle 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
aud beautiful colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 


Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BROWN 
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BEST TONIC. # 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
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vegetable tonics, quickly and completely 
Cures Dyspepsia, ndigestion, Weakness, 
Impure Blood, Malaria, Chills and Fevers, 
and Neuralgia. 
It is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Liver. 
It is invaluable for’ Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 

It enrichesand purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

Sa The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD 













MONTE CRISTO 
BRAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET 


Of Beauty, or Orientine, the transparent enamel to 
beautify the complexion, cures all imperfections, 
and is recommended by physicians. Tested and ap- 
plied on premises free of charge. $1 per box. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


INDELIBLE LIP AND FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER, 
for blondes and brunettes, 
the finest in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
UNRIVALLED HAIR DYE, ADONINE, 
to dye all shades ee aneously without fail. 
1.50 per box, &c. 
ALBURNINE, cs making hair golden brown, $2.50 
per bottle. 


“THE COSMETIC MASK,’ 
Patented February 4, 1877, removes wrinkles and all 


blemishes; gives to the skin a clearness and trans- 
parency so much admired, Complete, $2. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., three doors from Macy’s. 


Price, 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FIT- 






of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsetsas regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
POY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New -w Haven, Conn. Conn. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supple ment of 7000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
___ 336 Washington St St., Boston, Mass. Mass. 


00D SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
BEST i. HEALTH, Com- 
BEST f=. Wear and Finish. 
FIT ALL AGES—Infants to Adulta, 










janufacturers 
EW YORK. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenvr, New York. 


OUR STRONG ARE — 
RELIABLE EAUTIFUL 


STRONG P td | 
(your own selection 
ROSES B 


BY MAI 40 ote gut B0L| BoLeLe: 


email 
(nterested in Aan application, 
R. SOOTT & SON, Rose Growers, Philadelphia. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


81 White Street, 

















POND'S EXTRACT 














DamelsSons, 


‘Broadway, Eighth and Ninth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Colored Silks, Pongees, Foulards, India 
and Surah Silks : 

Pongee Silks, 24c. per yard; Extra 
Quality, 30c. per yard. 

Embroidered Pongees, 36c. per yard. 

Brocaded Pongees, 75c. per yard. 

100 Pieces All-Silk Satin Foulards, at 
65c. per yard; real value, $1.10. 

65 Pieces Fine Quality Colored Surah 
Silks, 26 inches wide, all shades, 98¢c. per 
yard, 

These are Lyons goods, much superior 
in finish and color, and five inches wider 
than domestic goods. 

One special lot of Louisine Summer 
Silks, elegant goods, 68¢. per yard; value, 
$1. 00. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hts Muuutvers’ Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

t#~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 














The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICLOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE, 

pints, and 86 ceuta, 


BIRD'S 
suficient for 7 pints. 
‘ich POWDER 


LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, A.rnrepv Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 
PASTRYS EVANS & sue eis.. Philadelphia, Pa., 

and Seo Park P!., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. A., 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt ot address, “* Pas- 
Mailed = ¢rry & Swerrs, "a little work containing 
——— + Prectent Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 

Free. Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY ! 


To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments, 
in every family having a piano or organ, we will, on 
receipt of 10c. for postage, &c., send 5 Complete 
Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Music, full music 
size, heavy nee. New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at 
retail. ILLIS WOODWARD & CO. 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


HAMPLIN’S ~< 
Lib PRARL 
i 10N. 


Sold in Boxes at 18 
cents, sufficient for 3 








WEEDILY REMOVES UNBURN, TAN, ¥RECKLES, 
the akin 10/0 and Fair-adda great beauty {0 the 

use it. oe aL @ bottle, worth double that 
Gftidles fornthe same SUNS put peete 


4u a Bal 





RENCH CUT AND PINNED PAPER PATTERNS 

of Ladies’ and Children’s Cloaks and Suita. Send 

post-office order, one dollar. MADAME A. LOFTUS, 
4 Avenue du ‘Trocadero, », Paris, France. 


NE’ E Ww Yo! RK No Commission ion Charged, 
DRY GOODS PRENIUEN CATALOGUE, 
BY MAIL. JENNINGS & & C0... 


116 West 23d St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New w York, 
SPRING . SHOPPING IN NEW  YORK—Silke, 
satias,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
fine milliner: a specialty. Address, for references & cir- 
cular, Miss ME ELL, P.O. Box 174, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience 
and highest references. Send for circular. Add 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 88 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


MSc ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also pA at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING 














Commission § cemts on the 
Dollar. For circular, addre=s 


MISS G. JONES, 209 E. 31st St., N. ¥. City. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Of 23d St., N.Y., 
IN THEIR GREAT 


Val Sal 


Offer large lines of Dry Goods of excel- 
lent material, at prices without parallel 
in the History of the New York City 
Dry-Goods Trade, as they are determined 
to sell off their entire stock before mov- 
ing to their New Stores, 





To out-of-town customers, unable to attend this sale, 
price-lists will be sent on application. 


The high reputation of our establishment for 
nearly fifty years is a guarantee that custom- 
ers will be well and faithfully served. 


Le Boutillier | fo =a 
| Street, 
Brothers, — 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE INVOICE 
OF SAMUEL COURTAULD & CO.’S ENGLISH 
CRAPES, FOR VEILINGS AND TRIMMING, AND 
WILL MAKE A SPECIAL SALE OF THEM, IN 
ALL QUALITIES, DURING THIS WEEK. 

ALSO, OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SILK- 
WARP HENRIETTA, SILK-WARP DRAP SALMA, 
SILK-WARKP MELROSE CLOTH, AND SILK-WARP 
CLAIRETTE— THE LAST NAMED BEING AN 
ENTIRELY NEW FABRIC FOR SUMMER WEAR, 
MADE BY THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACT- 
URER. WE HAVE A FULL LINE OF ALL 
QUALITIES. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
MAIL ORDERS. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 








COMMON-SENSE 


Stockings for Boys 


AT THE 





Made expressly to stand hard wear, and without doubt 
the most durable to be had.—We offer as a SPECIAL 
BARGAIN all sizes and colors at 


39 CENTS 


Spring Styles now ready in 
Girls’, and Babies? Clothing. 
ted Catalogue on application, 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., New York. 


Boys’, 
Illustra- 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and mutri- 
tion, and bya coretul application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disense. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Columbia Tricyeles, 


“Tam of the opimon that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful.”— 
B.W. Richardson, M.D.,FR.S. 

Send stamp for Illustrated 
(36-page) Catalogue. 

THE POPE WE'’G CO., 
598 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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SILKS FOS PATCHWORK 


1m 50 cent and $1.00 packaes. Handsomest assortment ever offered. 
Our 20 cent package of Best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, and 
Illustrated Book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for crazy work, free 
with every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


French Dolls with cogent wardrobe,3?2 pieces, & agts’ 
sample book of cards,10c.Eagle Card Co.,Northford,Ct. 











Uk of every decond, 


Sad oy eveny Retmiles 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 








AWonderfar “oFalorac—~_ 
On wee col when Wire 
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SPRING GARMENTS, &c. 


Now exhibiting, their Spring selection of 
Paris styles in Costumes, Suits, Mantles, 
Newmarkets, Sacques, Jackets, Wraps, &c. 





a 
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MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 


HAIR AND COSMETICS, 
32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, aud requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair, 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY is su- 
perior and better than any preparation in the market. 
Guaranteed perfectly harmless. Price, $1 aud $2 
per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, tint for lips and cheeks, 
is indelible. Will not hurt the most delicate skin. 
50c. and $1.50 per bottle. 

KOSMEO POUDRE, the finest and most exquisite 
powder ever used, Makes the skin like enamel. 50c. 
and $1 a box. 

PALM KOSMEO, for whitening and preserving the 
skin, is a necessity in every family. Will surely pre- 





vent chapping, roughness of the skin, and pimples. 
Will prevent and eradicate wrinkles. 
per box. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
14TH STREET. 


32 EAST 





see Se LA 


Price, $1 and $2 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. 


“\ 3 SOLD 
& s EVERYWHERE. 


$ 

ve 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Cy, Beauty of the Complexion 


~~ 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 





and the Skin, 


Yy CHARLES FAY, 


Me 
RICE POWDER 4 y 


PARIS. 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
- SOLD EVER YWHERE. _ 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly journal, 
illustrated, gives practical instruction in painting upon 
china, silk, and all other materials; crayon drawing, 
pastel, hammering brass, and in all kinds of embroidery. 
Hundreds of patterns for all kinds of art work are given 
yearly. Fall-page designs in color (Flowers and Fig- 
ures) with each alternate ixsue. Large Illustrated Sup- 
plements with every number. Tue Arr Intenonance 
for 1885 will give these DOUBLE-PAGE OULOKED PLATES 
among others: Study, Curysantuemums; panel, Tu- 
Lips; fan-mount, Roses. Single page:—over-mantel, 
landscape design, Apr.e Orcuarn; study, Snow Sornk,; 
china plaque, Burreeriies; panel, GoLpEN Rop anp 
Porrtes; and the usual wealth of outline patterns for 
embroidery, other illustrations, &c. Subscribe now 


$8.00 a year. 26 numbers. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. Sam- 
Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
fit consists of %5 Goop patterns 
OUTFIT. high: Book of Patterns, Powder, 
other stitches; how todo Kensington and Lustre 
Price Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 


ple, with colored plate, for 15 cents. Send stamps to 

for embroidery and painting. 

Pad, and everything needed ; tells how to stamp P uss, 
Painting, &c., dc. Prick sy maiL, $1.00. Illustrated 

} Hidden Name, Embossed ani New Chromo 
| Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
| forlScts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 











WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Laptes can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost /ess 
than is charged for stamping. Out- 
Set of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
Feit, &c.; teaches the Kensington Ribbon, Plush and 
Vrice List, FREE. W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium and 









NDERFUL 


E-TEEN 


YAR oo 


| LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 


of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


They are fast pile 


lf a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at 85 cts.a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Samples of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New 


York, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


nary Post-Card. 












Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


WRITE for SAMPLES on an ordi- 


WHEN WriTING, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWISs’s, 6 West 14th St., N. Y. 





1) WER -—THE BEST 
Sa RT SHER 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and casy to operate the most delicate 
; lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the b: 
AGENTS WANTED iecnte 'sarnric, $3.50. )'Aiso’ the ocle 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. ) Also the cele. 
KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Man 
Address ERIE 


of buttons and injury to clothes. 


ufacturers’ lowest price. 
WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 





H.C. P. 


KOCH & SON 


Have made large additions to their 


UPHOLSTERY 

DEPARTMENT, 
In which they are now prepared to execute prompt- 
ly and economically all orders, and will exhibit 
Novelties in 
LACE CURTAINS, 

DRAPERIES 
and TURCOMANS, 

SMYRNA RUGS, 
At prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house, 

SPECIAL: 


Smyrna Door-Mats, 18 x 36, Reg. Price $1.00, for 


° Rugs, 21x50, *“ “ = $2.00, * 
“ “ 04x54, * “ goon 4 
“ “ 


30x36, “ 
48x90, “ 


$4.50, 


$11.50, 


“ Sofa “ 





And all other sizes in proportion, 
WHITE WINDOW SHADES, 


18 x 36, on Spring Rollers, with Fringes and 
Tassels complete, ready for hanging, 59e. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 


Le Boutilier Brothers 


Broadway aud 14th St, N. Y. 


GREAT LACE SALE. 


European Manufacturer’s Entire Stock of Beaded 
Goods at Retail. 


625 Beaded Vests, 50e, each ; formerly $1.25 each. 
500 Beaded Vests, 59e, each; formerly $1.50 each 
150 Beaded Fronts, de, each ; formerly $1.00 each 
250 Beaded Fronts, R9e, each ; formerly $1.50 each 


formerly $2.50 


750 Beaded Fronts, s 1.39 each; 


each 
1250 Beaded Fronts, $1.98 each; —— — 
150 Beaded Fronts, $2.39 each; —- oes 


Pear! Fronts, > 1 8,00 each ; formerly $40.00 each. 


Pear] and Crystal Fronts, $10.00 es — 


This is the greatest sacrifice ever made in Beaded 
Laces, 





YE NEW USES OF + 


DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic } 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, etc. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10cents. Address the proprietors, 


















33= COPPER and BRONZE, 7 
For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandcliers, and tora.i kinds of ornamental work. 
Also Artists Black for Ebonizing. Equal toa: y ¥ 
of the high priced kinds and on'y 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0,, Burlington, Vt. 
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CONTAINS OIL, SOFTENS LEATHER,GIVES NAT- 
i 


URAL FINISH, MAKES SHOES WEAR LONGER. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New York. 


OPI 3 MORPHINE HABIT 


Dr. H. H. KANE, formerly of the 

DeQuincey Home, now offers a 

R« medy whereby any one can be cued quiekly and 
painlessly at home. For testimonials and endors« 
8 from eminent medical men. Send stamp to 
KANF, 19 East 14th Street, New York. 


“ BABIES.” 
Send four 2c. stamps and get beautiful new Set 
Scrap Pictures. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


See GOLD, SILVER, yu, 




















CARDS Send 4 cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles. Cazp Worxs, Northford, Ct. 

















A TEASING 
FRESH CLERK. “THAT FIRST I SHOWED YOU, MUM, WAS SEVENTY-FIVE, THIS IS SIXTY-FIVE, 


THIS 18 FIFTY, AN’ THIS IS FORTY-FIVE.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIII, NO. 14, 
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SUBJECT. 


TEA PURCHASER. “ ALL GoopD TEAS, I SUPPOSE 2?” 
FRESH CLERK. “ Yes, ’M, ALL COME OUT O’ THE SAME CHEST—” 
PROPRIETOR. “HE MEANS THEY CHEST CAME, MUM.” 








" 
FACETLE. 

Genuine Yankees, such as are portray- 
ed on the stage, are growing very scarce 
Most persons have never seen one, and 
believe that the quaint angular figures, 
drawling nasal tones, and odd conceits 
ascribed to them are the products of the 
brains of novelists and playwrights. 
Nevertheless they do exist, and the writer 
met one in Santiago de Cuba the other 
day. Thecityisa very strange one. The 
honses and stores are so built that the 
walls can be almost entirely thrown 
open, while the interiors have courts 
that are unroofed and unobstructed to 
the sky. The money of the country is 
strange, and nothing about the city is fa- 
miliartoan American. The Yankee had 
just landed when he spoke as follows: 

“Somehaow I can’t tell when I’m in- 
doors and when I’m aout. I've got a 
room, or somethin’, in a hotel here, and 
I've been into it, quandarying araound, 
but I could not tell when I was in the 
yarlor or when I was in the kitchen or 

ack yard, so I'm standin’ aout here in 
the park not to make any mistake. I 
started daown the street a minute ago, 
but I got afraid I might make a mistake 
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HIGH LIFE. 
MR. DE LACY. “My DEAR, WHY ARE YOU FOREVER PORING OVER THAT TOURIST’S GUIDE 2” 
MRS. DE LACY. “ PLEASE DON'T .INTERRUPT ME, CHARLES; I'M STUDYING OUT,.OUR NEXT 
SUMMER'S TRIP. THE LANGWORTHYS SAID LAST SEASON THAT WE FOLLOWED THEM; NOW I MEAN 
TO GET AHEAD OF THEM AND ANNOUNCE OUR ROUTE AT THE NEXT CHURCH SOCIABLE,” 





While teaching in a large school in 
Pennsylvania MissCrayon had sole charge 
of a not particularly bright little fellow 
whose education had just began. Dur- 
ing the reading lesson one day Georgie 
stumbled and came to a dead stop at the 
word mat. 

‘Spell it, Georgie,” said the teacher. 
* M-a-t,” read the boy. 

“ Well, what is it 2?” 

* Don’ know.” 

“Oh yes, you do,” said Miss Crayon, 
encouragingly. ‘Come, now, Georgie, 
what do you wipe your feet on ?” 

“Oh!” cried ‘the little fellow, with 
a long-drawn sigh of relief. “ M-a-t, 
towel !” 


‘ 
‘ 


—_——o———. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1885. 

Sunpay-sonoor Traourr. “ George, 
~ know what Sunday in Lent to-day 
s, don’t you 2?” 

Groner. ** Ob, yes, ma'am !” 

Sunpay-souoon Traourr. ** Well, what 
Sunday is it?” 

Groner. ‘* Washington's 
ma’‘am !” 





Birthday, 
ities 


Youne Sweut (dining at home). “ Leay, 
father, this bird’s rather tough.” 








and git arrested for bein’ found in some- 
body's back parlor. 

“T’'ve got a lot of the money of the 
place, but I can't make heads nor tails of 
it. I took some of it back whar I got 
it, and passed it over the same counter—so I reckon 
it’s genuine. 

“I could write the history of the place already. All 
I need is the dates, It was evidently built the year 
after the flood; it’s been shook down by an earth- 
quake, burned up by a volcano, resettled, and left jnet 
as "twas found. The whole country is best whar it's 
been let alone. Wherever the people hev touched it 
they've made a meas of it.” 

eae 

One of the chief causes of poverty,” said the vice- 
principal of a grammar school to his class the other 
day, ‘lies in the fact that people overcrowd the cities. 
Here in New York, for instance, we have 60,000 or 
70,000 more persons than can get employment. Yet 
we have seen that rather than go into the country and 
till the soil these persons will stay in the city and de- 











“HA! HA! THERES THE CUR THAT GAVE 
US SUCH A RACE LAST NIGHT, 
TACK HIM UNAWARES.” 


LET'S AT- 


pend upon the most precarious modes of living. Two 
or three times a week hundreds of them assemble at 
the City Hall, where an ex-clergyman distributes food 
to them. What can be done? There is no law which 
makes it possible to send them away.” 

“ And can't the ex-clergyman be sent away either ?” 
a pupil inquired. 

The vice-principal said afterward that “‘ you never 
can foresee what questions a class of boys will bring 
forth.” 

Auntir (trying to recommend an old but by no means 
perfect servant). ‘‘ My dear Edith, you know she is al- 
ways good in an emergency.” 

Youne Hovusrkerrer (who has had her experience). 
“ Well, auntie, all I can say is that J prefer the emer- 
geney. 
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= (referring to the lights). “WHICH DO YOU PREFER, MR. P.—GAS OR OIL ?” 


LENT.” 


E. “ AH, WEALLY, IF YOU'LL EXCUSE ME, I'VE PWOMISED NOT TO TAKE ANYTHING TILL AFTER 


THE ATTACK. 


Irate Patervaminias. ‘ Well, you 
didn’t expect me to give you a piece of 
tenderloin steak off a chicken, did you ?” 
(Young swell subsides. ) 





































“MAD AS MARCH HARES.” 








